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ON THE STATE OF RELIGIOUS PARTIES IN ENGLAND. 


PARTIES in the religious world, as in the political, are, at the present 
moment, exceedingly confused. Prejudices and even principles have been 
melted down, and have run into one another. As yet they are. scarcely 
amalgamated ; but when the heated and disturbed mass has cooled, settled 
into consistency and assumed its last form, may we not hope that public 
opinion, like the Corinthian Brass, will be of more intrinsic value than any or 
all of the separate materials of which it shall be compounded ? , 

From the era of the Reformation downwards, there has been a constant, 
though unequal, ferment in the minds of the English people. Religion has 
not always been the avowed object of thought and zeal, but it has commonly 
been mingled with all other objects. At one time Puritanism, at another 
Romanism, now high-church, now low-church feeling, has been, in the 
rotation of Government, the sign either of political loyalty or of disaffection. 
An undefined thirst of civil freedom whetted the early zeal for religious 
reforms. The ‘ Grand Rebellion,’’ as it has been called, with more 
propriety and significancy than they who coined the phrase imagined, was 
occasioned at least as much by ecclesiastical as by political discontents ; and 
fears for the Church more than for the State produced the Revolution of 1688, 
in which Englishmen overleaped the prejudices of centuries, and welcomed 
maxims and principles, which, as soon as they were established, were surveyed 
by many who had been instrumental in their establishment, with surprise 
and alarm. 

All the subsequent national events have been nearly or remotely connected 


with religious opinions and feelings, and have exercised no small influence 


upon the temper of religious parties. The American and French Revolutions, 


in particular, led men to look at first principles, and excited novel speculations 
with regard to the origin of power and the utility of social institutions. 
These explosions of opinion and feeling separated Englishmen-for a time 
into two great parties ; the one desirous of change in the hope of improve- 
ment, the other frightened at innovation as the sure road to anarchy. Both 
parties have at length given way ahd intermixed; there is no interval between 
them; and on each side may now be seen at work the opposite influences 
of former states of mind. 

The classification of the religious world is thus become a work of no little 
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difficulty ; but we may, perhaps, by a careful analysis catch the spirit of the 
several prominent parties of which it Is composed. nem 

The Church of England, considered eithér numerically or politically, is 
entitled to the first place in our estimate. We mean, however, the Church 
as it exists in the minds of its members, not as it 1s “ by law established.” 
Its legal and political form has been nearly the same from the period of the 
Restoration; but under an ‘uniform outward exterior it has been inwardly 
changing, and is now perhaps in'its actual state at a greater distance from its 
condition in 1662, than from that of any one of the present denominations of 
seceders from its communion. Only here and there an individual can now 
be found entertaining the notions of ecclesiastical policy which a century and 
a half ago were common. The “ divine right” of both kings and bishops, 
and the mortal sin of schism, must be sought after to be discovered as matters 
of actual faith: they may be detected occasionally in some dignitary who has 
grown grey upon a country benefice, some rural esquire who learned sixty 

ears ago, as the traditional belief of his family, that the disturbers of a neigh- 
heushed are poachers and sectaries, or some venerable lady in the condition 
of “single blessedness,” who abhors schismatics, because she has heard 
vicar after vicar give them hard names, and has always understood that they 
are enemies to whist, without which she has no idea that winter evenings can 
be endured. These are rare specimens of a race hastening to éxtinction, atid 
valuable to the speculator on human nature for their rarity. ‘They are 
individuals, and not representatives of a class, like Addison’s Foxhunter,' who 
shuddered as he surveyed from the Monument the roofs of the warehouses in 
London, believing them to be the coverings of' conventiclés, and whose 
highest eulogium, in his kindest moments, on a favourite dog was, that the 
cur had once worried a Presbyterian parson. 

Formerly, the Church and the Mob were in alliance, and during the reigns 
of the two first Georges this alliance was more strict, and of greater influence 
upon the public peace, than that between Church and State. ‘It was only 
for ecclesiastics and petty magistrates to give the signal, and the streets were 
no longer safe to Nonconformists, and meeting-houses were razed to the 
ground. The Birmingham Riots were the last act of this long and disgusting 
tragedy. Whitfield and Wesley, Joseph Lancaster and the French Revolu- 
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respond to widely different prayers on one day of the week, and be equally 
trust-worthy, useful and amiable the other six. They are, in short, no more 
a mob, a standing army ready to take the field whenever it is judged expe- 
dient to raise the ery of * The Church in Danger,” and to undertake a 
crusade against misbelievers.* 

The real members of the Church of England are divided into three 
parties ;—the’ High-Church or Tory party; the Low-Church or Whig party ; 
and the ‘Evangelical or Methodist party. 

The High-Chureh party consists of the old nobility, the land-owners, the 
upper clergy, country corporations, and the persons in lower ranks. who are 
under their immediate influence. They are high, however, only because 
many of their contemporaries are lower ; they themselves are low compared 
with'Churechmen of former times. Their bond of union is more a political 
-than a religious principle. Numbers of them are known to disapprove of 
some points of both faith and discipline in the Establishment ; but they hold 
that to acquiesce in a certain degree of error is a less evil than schism. The 

‘first object with these persons is to keep the Church entire,—her emoluments 
and dignities seeming’ in their view to be inseparably linked with her doctrine 
and worship. By age, the whole structure, say they, has settled into one firm 
mass, and the removal of but one stone might unpin the edifice and prepare 
the way for its downfal. ‘* No further réformation’’ is therefore inscribed 
upon their standard—Nolumus leges mutart. At the same time, they are not 
persecutors. “They would not abridge, though they are unwilling to extend 
toleration. They are, indeed, habitual believers in the wisdom ef govern- 
ment, (atleast, when the government appears, from. symptoms which custom 
has enabled them to interpret with a sort of instinctive sagacity and accuracy, 
likely to be permanent,) and may not oppose or may grudgingly support a 
prime-minister when he is induced, for whatever reasons, to lessen the 
number or mitigate the severity of penal laws relating to conscience. The 
more zealous and consistent of this party shout in the same breath, “ No 
Popery,’’ and * No Dissent ;’’ but a considerable number of them indulge 
the natural Tory predilection for the Roman Catholics, and have lately 
joined with the liberal Churchmen in their votes on the Catholic Question. 
‘This measure has introduced a principle of division in the party which may ° 
finally work its dissolution. Amongst this section of the Church are to be 
found the thorough-going believers who hold with equal faith the Thirty- 
nine Articles and the four Gospels, the Creed of St. Athanasius and the 
Apostles’ Belief: but, as was before intimated, a high-churchman may trust 
himself with certain liberal notions that do not affect the ritual, the discipline 
and the temporal authority of the Church, as one of the Estates of the 
realm, and may be careless of heresy, provided there be no schism. ‘Arch- 
bishop Laud was the uniform patron of the Latitudinarian divines of his day, 


‘suchas Chillingworth, Hales and Jasper Mayne ; and, some living prelates 


might be named who are quoted in support both of doctrinal heterodoxy 





* The writer believes that in no circumstances whatever could a religious mob be 
now raised in England. The cry of ‘‘ No Popery’’ was set up in vain at the late 
Election ; or if it had any influence it was upon well-dressed voters, distinguished 
either for political subserviency or for religious fanaticism. On no occasion, indeed, 
is violence the order of the day with the multitude. Their discontents escape 
through the safety-valve of the press. The patience with which.in some districts 
they have borne the unexampled privations of the last twelve months, is decisive and 
affecting evidence of their improved temper and character. 
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and of rigid ecclesiastical government and unyielding ecclesiastical as- 
— « British Critic’? and the ‘ Christian _Remembrancer”’ are the 
journals of this party : the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” is on the same side, 
‘as far as it is theological ; but we apprehend that the more intelligent high- 
churchmen do not think their cause much served by the oracular and pro- 
verbial folly and inanity of the religious articles of Review in this antiquated 
journal. These periodicals assume the Arminian sense of the Articles and 
Liturgy of the Church of England, and are in a state of declared war with 
Calvinism, especially within the pale of the Church. 

The Low-Church party embraces nearly all the Whigs (there are some 
exceptions), many of the nove homines amongst the country gentlemen, a 
very few prelates, some scores of ecclesiastical dignitaries, many of the 
clergy who from rank or obscurity, from wealth or poverty, are zndependent 
of preferment, and the bulk of merchants and manufacturers, officers of the 
army and navy, professional men, and generally the middle ranks of society. 
These again may be distinguished, as believers in the doctrine of the Church 
upon the whole, or as conformists from habit and for the sake of conve- 
nience.—The former class disavow all faith in the infallibility of the Church. 
‘They claim no more for her than that she is nearer to truth and perfection 
than any other church ; they value her because she is a reformed church; 
they admit that further reformation is desirable if it were practicable, and 
that reformation wisely planned, temperately pursued and generally approved, 
would tend to her own permanence and popularity; and they plead with 
the present noble-minded and truly Christian Bishop of Norwich, that ,the 
excellence of the English Church is her mild and tolerant spirit, and that in 
proportion as she manifests this spirit she establishes a rightful claim to the 
strengthened attachment of her own members and to the respect and forbear- 
ance of conscientious seceders. Of these persons almost all are friends of 
the most unqualified religious liberty that is consistent with the safety of the 
existing establishment.* Their voices have been raised with equal firmness 
and in equal eloquence on behalf of the Roman Catholics and the Unitarians : 
and they have ever protested against the Corporation and Test Acts, not only 
as a political blunder, injurious to the interests of the whole community, and 
as a violation of all the sound principles of the best statesmen and wisest 
philosophers, but also as a degradation and profane abuse of the most solemn 
and holy ordinance of the Christian religion.t—The latter class, or the mere 
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conformists, are members of the Church of England, as they would have 
been of any church upon the face of the earth, whose communion the acci- 
dent of birth or waaienes might have rendered convenient or profitable. 
They are attached from custom to the public liturgy, and praise it use it 
is customary for Churchmen to praise it, and because the eulogy is sometimes 
echoed back by Dissenters. They like a good moral sermon, well-delivered, 
if it do not exceed the canonical number of minutes, and they honour the 
clergy as scholars and above all as gentlemen; but they have no desire 
to understand doctrines, the study of which they consider obsolete, and they 
deprecate the trouble of being zealous. They would yom in quiet reforma- 
tion to any extent. They hear without joining in the Athanasian Creed, and 
perhaps mark their opinion of this extraordinary formulary by smiles and 
nods. From indifference, perhaps from a tincture of scepticism, they care 
less for truth than for peace. Many of them have relapsed into the Church 
from old Dissenting families, who have grown too wealthy or too ambitious 
to be cooped up in the strait limits which law and custom prescribe for 
Nonconformists: the land was not able to bear them, that they might 
dwell together: for their substance was great, so that they could not dwell 
together. [Gen. xiii. 6.] Conformists of this description are sometimes 
found, indeed, with the high-church party, as if they could not retreat too 
far from the principles of their education, or prove the sincerity of their 
conversion except by intolerance, or obliterate the sin of their birth but by 
the fire of zeal ; but more commonly they are contented after they enter the 
Church to sit down on the lowest form, not courting observation, nor wishing 
to be catechized in their faith and motives. Some traces of former liberality 
will be seen in their new profession: though they will scarcely call them- 
selves religious churchmen, they will avow (so at least it has been in one 
case known to the writer), that they are still political Dissenters. In the 
Church they are hidden as in a crowd, They are no longer wondered at 
for being singular, nor called upon for personal exertion. A national esta- 
blishment is a receptacle for all who wish to keep up a form of religion at the 
least individual cost and with most ease; and the Church of England with 
Thirty-nine Articles, three Creeds, a volume of prayers and a host of canons 
and acts of parliament, enacted and ordained “ for avoiding of Diversities 
of Opinions, and for the Establishing of Consent touching True Religion,”’* 
exhibits the curious sp. acle of almost every species of faith delineated in 
Dr. Evans’s yearly growiag ‘ Sketch,’’ from the maximum of orthodoxy to 
the minimum of heresy. Let it not be thought, however, that we see only 
evil in this state of things: there are certain advantages arising from it, and 
amongst others this preeminently, that the Church can never make inquisition 
into opinions without breaking her own communion into unnumbered schisms, 

We should be the last persons to complain of a diversity of faith in any 
communion, for we regard it as one of the means under Providence of intel- 
lectual improvement and social virtue. England owes no little of her rare 
internal felicity to her being a land of opinions and sects. The confusion 
of tongues in the Church may undoubtedly produce some inconvenience, but 





every expression of ridicule and contumely, that he had received the Sacrament at 
the hands of the minister of his parish, to qualify himself for obtaining a home in 
one of our eleemosynary establishments, under the guardianship of the Church of 
England! A Protestant Dissenter, with the piety of a Watts or the philanthropy of 
a Howard, would have been stopped at the door of this charity, into which an 
Atheist can walk with a sneer upon his countenance. 

* Preamble to the Articles. 
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who will murmur at this that considers it as the price paid for freedom of 
conscience? ‘The zealous divine, who is most likely to eplore the sup 

evil, should remember, that though the “ language” of the builders of Babel 
was ‘ confounded” as a punishment, the disciples on the day of Pentecost 
« spoke with other tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance ;”’ and amidst 
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the infinity of Christian dialects, there is surely nothing to bewail but much. 


to admire and applaud, if each “ in his own tongue” shall assert liberty of 
speech for all, and there be one prevailing sense 1m all the divers tongues, — 
that sense, a recognition of the superiority of Charity to Faith. 

The more religious and learned of the Low-Church party may be considered 
as represented by the ‘ Quarterly Review.”’ This powerful journal is. not 
always consistent, but its theology is mild and catholic. Its ecclesiastical 
politics are evidently accommodated to the wishes of the more liberal part 
of the present divided Cabinet. The ‘ Times’’ newspaper 1s m the same 
interest, and its influence is incalculable. , 

The ‘ Evangelical” or Methodist party in the Church, is numerous, 
popular and rapidly growing. It can now boast of one Bishop, who goes 
far to blunt the edge of a royal sarcasm. When some of the Prelates con- 
sulted George II. as to the means of preventing Whitfield from preaching 
incessantly, his majesty is reported to have said, ‘* 1 must make a bishop of 
him!” Dr. Ryder is not stopped by episcopal etiquette or disabled by the 
weight of the mitre from ministerial labours. Of the same active and zealous 
party was, we suppose, the late excellent and much-lamented Bishop of 
Calcutta—if he may not be rather placed midway between the Evangelical: 
Churchmen and the temperate and rational High Churchmen. The Evange- 
lical party has in its ranks some of the nobility, especially in the female. 
branches; many of the gentry, more particularly of the same sex ; some of. 
the inferior dignitaries of the Church; a host of the unbeneficed clergy ; 
and a considerable a of the inhabitants of some of the greater 
towns. No one can help perceiving that the sect, for such it is, is spreading 
every where ; the way seeming to have been opened for it by the wonderful: 
exertions of the popular Dissenters. As a party, the Evangelical members 
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In the Evangelical Church some are Calvinists and some Arminians. The 
Calvinists again are divided into High and Low. Dr. Hawker and. Mr. 
Vaughan are the leaders of the High Calvinist Churchmen, and are re- 
proached, by, their own. brethren, who are lower on the Geneva scale, with 
Antinomianism. The ‘ Christian Guardian” is devoted to High Calvinism, 
but even this, journal stops short of the w/tra faith of the above-named 
divines. Its second title is *‘ Church-of-England Magazine ;’’. but notwith- 
standing this denomination, which is in some respects catholic, the, ‘ Guar- 
dian’’ sinks below the ‘* Evangelical Magazine” in point of. talent, but, to 
make amends, rises to a level with it in bigotry, and goes quite as far. in the 
use of that spiritual jargon which all besides the party call,‘‘cant.’”” The 
heads of the more moderate Calvinists in the Church are Mr. Simeon, the 
pulpit veteran, of re and Mr. Daniel Wilson, vicar of Islington, 
from whom his parishioners have already learned one point of law, and may, 
if they please, learn the gospel, according to the Thirty-nine Articles, Their 
sentiments are supported by the ‘‘ Christian Observer,” which is a respect- 
able periodical, containing occasionally some able and learned papers, and is 
favourable on the whole to freedom, though not a little blemished occasion- 
aily by the odium, theologicum, nor quite free from the sectarian dialect. This 
journal is in the hands of the Anti-slavery part of the Evangelical Church. 

From the times of Toplady and Romaine, the Evangelical. preachers.in the 
Church have lowered their doctrinal tone. Arminians are not now accused 
by them, as they then were, with being violaters of all the Ten Command- 
ments. The Bible Society and other like institutions have brought Wesleian 
ministers and members into communion with Evangelical preachers in, Holy 
Orders, and a truce has been tacitly agreed upon between these once fierce 
and irreconcileable polemics. Some of the members of the City-Road 
‘* Conference” are said to look with rather a longing eye upon the high 
places and good things of the Established Church ; and there is a disposition 
in certain members of the Establishment to take them into their pale, as 
auxiliaries in the contest with the Dissenters. 

The habits and manners of Evangelical Churchmen differ by all the 
degrees that there are between the Vicars of Clapham and Harrow and the 
facetious Orator of Surry Chapel. Some read well-written and not over- 
long sermons; others deliver themselves extempore and let the hour-glass 
fairly run out, trusting to their wit or eloquence to keep the attention of their 
hearers from flagging. Some break through all canonical rules and “ use 
themselves as laymen’’ and Dissenters, and are to be seen at prayer mect- 
ings, expounding meetings, experience meetings,* if not at camp meetings ; 





* These meetings resemble the ‘‘ Prophesyings’’ set on foot to promote the 
Reformation in England, but which soon excited the jealousy of Queen Elizabeth 
and her bishops and ministers, and which they put down with so much difficulty. 
True Churchmen have always held these ‘* bands’”’ and ‘‘ classes’’ schismatical. The 
lace Bishop of Calcutta did but just tolerate them amongst the missionaries in Ceylon. 
‘** These meetings,’’ says the right reverend censor, ‘‘ are described as beginning 
and ending with prayer—led, indifferently, by ministers, of different sects, or by 
their lay friends, but not by the females; and as broken by Hymns,’’ (singular 
fracture!) ‘‘in which all present join.’’ The Bishop points out ‘‘ serious dangers 
to which such meetings are liable.’’ ‘* The jirst is the risk of levelling the peculiar 
claims possessed by the holders of an Apostolic Commission—who have received 
the Spirit of God by the dispensation of a long line of Saints and Martyrs’’! ‘‘ Other 
inconveniences and improprieties,’’ the Bishop adds, ‘‘are incidental to what are 
usually called Prayer Meetings, which have led to their rejection by the great majority 
of the Church of England :’’ among the rejectors he names, 4 fortiori, *‘ the late Mr. 
Scott, of Aston Sandford, and the late Mr. Robinson, of St. Mary, Leicester.’? The 
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others are rigid in their observance of the discipline of the Church, and are as 


fearful of schism and of the displeasure of their diocesans as any minister of’ 


the old Orthodox party. The Dissenters who take the name of “ Evangeli- 
cal” frequently complain of the hostility of their brethren in the Church who 
wear the kindred title; verifying the old remark, that they who are nearest 
to each other in opinion are most impatient of each other’s errors. Jealousy 
between these two bodies has been strengthened of late by the frequent in- 
stances of conformity to the Church under a “Gospel ministry.” There 
may be cases of conversion on the other side ; but we apprehend that the 
Evangelical Church is gaining upon Evangelical Dissenters. _ 

At one period, certain opulent men amongst the Evangelical Churchmen 
set themselves, we know not whether as a eee | or as individuals merely, 
to purchase presentations to livings for the sake o planting the gospel in the 
Church of England; in the same manner as the Calvinistic party in the 
Church of Scotland are now clubbing their means to buy up “¢ Church Patron- 
ace.” The tide of public feeling has set in so strong in favour of Evange- 
lical preaching, that there is probably less occasion for this consecration to 
the Church of ‘the mammon of unrighteousness.” 

A curious question has been sometimes raised as to the ultimate effect of 
the operations of this new party upon the constitution of the Church of 
England. Should they once imbue the Court with their own mystical no- 
tions, they might obtain a majority on the Episcopal bench and a consequent 
ascendancy throughout the kingdom. In this event, Churchmen of the old 
school prognosticate the downfal of the Establishment, or, which is the 
same thing in their view, its conversion into a school for Methodism ; and 
certain Dissenters foresee a more offensive use of ecclesiastical power, a more 
determined resistance to liberal opinions, and perhaps the revival of intole- 
rant measures against heretics. But we need not distress ourselves with 
gloomy predictions. The world (in the innocent sense of the word) over- 
matches the Church. Public opinion acts upon ecclesiastics as well as 
others, though they may be the last to feel and shew its influence ; and pub- 
lic opmion 1s growingly in favour of peace and charity. It were the fanati- 
cism of despondency, to fear that the mind of a community, like that of 
England, can be put back to the state of past centuries. All the tendencies 
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Archbishop and a Prime Minister are laid out by their stations for High- 
Churchmen. A noble family is naturally of the Old Religion. We smile at 
the odd association of ideas which unites in the same pone the courtier and 
the proselytist. It is more probable that the Evangelical Church party will 
evaporate by its own zeal, than that it will obtain political consistency and 
strength. In proportion as preachers of this character multiply, they become 
less singular and are of course less oo The arithmetic of churches is 
from multiplication to division. The contending Evangelical sects in and 
out of the Church guarantee to the public their own harmlessness. Toa 
certain extent, the internal divisions of the national Establishment are, as we 
have before hinted, a security for the liberty of Dissenters; they likewise 
prevent degeneracy in the Establishment ; and they may sooner or later con- 
vince our rulers of the expediency and moral necessity of such changes in the 
services of the Church, in the appointment of its ministers, and in the distri- 
bution of its excessive revenues, as shall conciliate public feeling and make 
the legal form of religion popular. The euthanasia of sects within a political 


church is—REFORMATION. Z. 
Hereafter we may glance at the various denominations of Dissenters, 





ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF ANALOGICAL REASONING, BY THE REV. 
E. COGAN. 


. 


Ir has sometimes occurred to me that something might be written with 
advantage on the use and abuse of analogical reasoning. But as I have 
neither inclination nor ability for long discussions, I can only throw out a 
hint or two, upon which men of greater talent may enlarge, if they think 
proper. 

Analogical reasoning is a species of argumentation by which the under- 
standing may be easily misled, as it carries with it the show of ingenuity and 
research, and by captivating the imagination may pervert the judgment. At 
the same time, when properly employed, it is of admirable utility, as in cases 
where the production of a similar instance affords the very evidence which is 
required. There are some propositions which it would be scarcely possible 
to defend except by analogy. A parallel case is the only thing which can 
fully satisfy the mind, and when this is found, a difficulty which before might 
appear insurmountable, ceases to be felt. But in the use of analogical 
reasoning, great care should be taken that the things compared should, as far 
as relates to the point in question, be truly similar. And where a general 
resemblance is made to stand for strict similitude, there analogy is misem- 

loyed, and the person to whom this reasoning is addressed, unless he can 
call in the aid of a discriminating judgment, will infallibly be deceived. In 
matters of criticism, it is demanded by accurate scholars that the analogies 
which are brought forward should be perfect in every circumstance which is 
essential to a just comparison ; and if the same severity be not employed in 
moral reasoning, the cause of truth cannot fail to suffer. But the least 
caution is often employed where the greatest is required ; and many, no 
doubt, would laugh to scorn the man wiio should reason on the most trifling 
subjects in the way in which they themselves reason on matters of the highest 
importance. ; 

But the justice of the above observations will best appear by an instance 
or two of the proper and improper use of analogical reasoning. 
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Suppose it to be urged, and urged it has been, against Christianity, that 
this religion cannot proceed from God, because it is not communicated to 
the whole human race. This objection, if expressed in its proper form, 
amounts to the following proposition, that God will not bestow an important 
blessing on some of his. offspring which he withinolds from others. And this 
proposition, which seems specious enough in itself, can only be refuted by 
the evidence of fact. Here, then, analogy not only, may but must be 
employed, or the objection remains unanswered and unanswerable, But, 
happily for the cause of revelation, It 1s a characteristic of the Divine 
covernment that privileges are allotted in different measures to different 
individuals, and that which is granted to some 1s denied. to others. This 
holds true, even of blessings which are most important to the true enjoy- 
ment of life, as health, knowledge, and the means of intellectual and moral 
cultivation, Analogy, then, furnishes a reply to the objection, which igs 
satisfactory and complete. 

Again,‘ it has been objected to Christianity that it produces but little effect 
on the conduct of its professors, and that it has even been the cause of evils 
of no ordinary magnitude. This objection, when reduced to its principle, 
affirms, that what God bestows cannot be abused. But this proposition 
analogy most fully and clearly refutes. Reason is allowed to be the gift of 
God, and man, as such, is complimented with the appellation of a rational 
creature. But in how few does reason discharge its proper office! How 
few really live that life which reason dictates! And how often is this faculty 
employed to gain the most unworthy ends, and to effect the basest purposes! 
Indeed, every thing which God gives may be and is more or less misapplied. 
And were Christianity incapable of being abused or neglected, this pecu- 
— might induce a suspicion that nature and revelation had not the same 
author. 


But it is time to pass on to one or two examples of the misapplication of 
analogical reasoning. 

Were it urged in behalf of that decree which is supposed to have destined, 
or to have /eft, the greater part of the human race to suffer eternally for the 
sin of Adam, that children do, in fact, suffer in this world for the folly or the 
vices of their parents, it could not be denied that there is an analogy between 
the two cases, But the analogy is imperfect and defective. Between these 
two appointments there are important circumstances of difference which are 
more than suffictent to counterbalance their general resemblance. By the 
former, interminable misery is entailed as a punishment upon those who had 
no share in the guilt contracted. By the latter, temporal inconveniences are 
sustained by the child in consequence of his yarent’s misconduct. By the 
extravagance of'a father his son may be reduced to poverty. But thousands 
live in’ poverty whose fathers were never extravagant. In consequence of 
the excesses of a father a child may be born with a feeble fi 4 deli 

a é rame and delicate 
: Pegg: But there are many whose frame is feeble and constitution 
dehcate, whose fathers were chargeable with no excesses. And whoever 
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analogy has been called in to illustrate the doctrine of the Atone- 
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ment and the mediation of Jesus Christ. A schoolmaster, it is said, may 
grant his scholars some indulgence, or remit the punishment due to an 
offender, if one of his pupils will consent to write an extraordinary exercise. 
But to make the case parallel, this said‘ exercise should ‘furnish the ground 
upon which favours should be granted, or punishment: remitted; in every case 
in which indulgence is shewn. or an offence forgiven, ‘Lhe remission of 
punishment, for instance, whenever it is remitted, must: be referred, as to its 
procuring cause, to the exercise of A.B, which was-composed for this kind 
and generous purpose. 

Bishop Butler, in his. Analogy, furnishes another instance of false reasoning 
applied to this subject. In defence of what he terms the satisfaction of Christ, 
he says, that ‘* when in the daily course of Providence it is appointed that 
innocent people should suffer for the faults of the guilty, this is hable to the 
very same objection as the instance we are now considering.’’ He also 
remarks, that ‘* vicarious punishment is a providential appointment of every 
day’s experience.” If the expression vicarious punishment is to be under- 
stood according to its proper and obvious meaning, vicarious punishment is a 
thing altogether unknown in the plan of Providence and the economy of 
human life. And if nothing more be meant by the expression than that the 
innocent are liable to suffer in consequence of the faults of others, it may be 
replied, that this appointment, of which a very satisfactory explanation may 
be given, bears no resemblance to a judicial decree by which an innocent 
person should suffer that the guilty might escape. 

But analogy has no where been more egregiously misapplied than in 
defence of what have been termed mysteries in religion. We are compelled 
to believe certain truths in relation to things, of which we know not the 
nature or mode of operation. And this fact has been urged in behalf of 
propositions which are either absolutely unintelligible or demonstrably false. 
It has been said, that'as we are obliged to believe what we cannot compre- 
hend, we shall be guilty of temerity if we reject those sacred mysteries which 
from their very sublimity: must ever be incomprehensible to man. In this 
reasoning, incomprehensibility is made a generic term, which includes two 
distinct cases, that of conclusions which reason ts compelled to admit on 
subjects which, considered in their full extent, lie beyond its grasp ; and that 
of propositions, the terms of which are either obscure or contradict each 
other. To confound these cases may suit the purpose of the theological 
disputant, but the judicious inquirer after truth will take goodcare to separate 
them. He will believe that there is a God, though he knows not how this 
great Being exists ; but he will not on this account be a whit more disposed 
to believe that the Father is God, and that the Son is God, and that the Holy 
Ghost is God, and yet that there are not three Gods but one God.* 





* When it is said that there are three persons in one God, the charge of verbal 
contradiction is avoided. But when the terms of the proposition come to be 
explained, if it do not resolve itself into mere Unitarianism, it presents us with 
three Gods in one God. That this should not have been perceived by men of under- 
standing and reflection, affords a striking proof of a truth which has not yet received 
the consideration that it deserves—I mean, the power of words to blind the under- 
standing. 
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THE DISSENTERS’ PLEA. 


4 r ,y* as bs 8) a " ’* 
« Call no man master upon earth, for one 18 your Master, even Christ. 


Ir there be those who ask, “* Why stand ye thus 
Apart from other men, apart from us ? 

Why ever thus, diverging from our side, " 
Betray our weakness and our force divide?” _ 
We pray for strength, for meekness from on high, 
And, thus prepar’d, we humbly answer WHY. 


—— It is not that our spirits love you less, 
Though less than some, perhaps, our lips profess ; 
Tis not that, steel'd in mail, our bosoms rise, 
Impervious to religious sympathies ; 

Nor yet that, rais’d above or sunk below 

The common lot, your joys we disavow ; 

We feel them all : —with cheerful crowds to meet 
And breathe united praise, indeed 1s sweet ; 

The harmonious chime, the solemn Organ’s call, 
The voice of multitudes—we hear it all! 

And, if we dar’d approach forbidden ground, 
There, there, delighted, would our feet be found ; 
With you our hearts would burn ; with you to pray 
For half the selfishness of life would pay. 

— Yet pardon :—louder still a voice within 

To humbler courts our feet hath pow’r to win, 
Because we feel that, humble though they be; 
There and there only can our souls be free. 

No feeble being, prone, like us, to err, 

Assumes the tone of God’s Interpreter, 

Bids all beside be impotent, be blind, 

Degrades our reason, and dethrones the mind ; 
This—and because we will not stoop to bear 

A yoke our Master never bade us wear, 

Nor make the Scriptures bow before a Creed, 

Nor force all human eyes alike to read, 

Nor give a bounty to the souls that make 
Shipwreck of conscience for promotion’s sake, 
Nor yield to man that * glorious liberty” 

Which Christ, our Master, gave us—ths is why ! 


_ More though there be, yet this alone we name, 
Freedom of thought, the Christian’s dearest claim ; 
Freedom to judge, compare—to use the power 
Which Heav’n bestows, and humbly seek for more. 
Here, though we err, ’tis comfort still to know 
We bind on none that heritage of woe . 

We feel our weakness : 
Even in its birth, the wish a church to raise, 

: here our frail thoughts and weak attempts to read 
; eaven’s book aright, transferr'd into a creed, 

Might give the law to other times,—and be 


and that feeling stays, 


Our children’s children’s ground of Heresy. 
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But grant us this—but give, for Conscience’ sake, - 
The boon which else religion bids us take : 
Then when we bow before a Father’s throne 
Your prayers may blend harmonious with our own. 
Though reasoning spirits wander far apart, 
All may be borne, while Love is at the heart ; 
While God is fear’d and worship’d, Christ receiv’d, 
And his own word of faithfulness believ’d. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONTROVERSY AS TO THE ORIGINAL LAN- 
GUAGE OF THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THIS controversy has lately been revived in a book which bears the pon- 
derous title of ‘* Paleoromaica; or Historical and Philological Disquisitions ; 
inquiring whether the Hellenistic Style is not Latin-Greek; wwether the 
many new Words in the Elzevir Greek Testament are not formed from the 
Latin; and whether the Hypothesis that the Greek Text of many MSS. 
of the New Testament is a Translation or Retranslation from the Latin 
seems not to elucidate numerous Passages; to account for the different 
Recensions and to explain many Phenomena hitherto inexplicable to Bib- 
lical Critics.”’ This book is in point of date out of the reasonable limits of 
the Review department of the Monthly Repository, but we may be allowed a 
retrospective view of the history and general outline of the questions at issue, 
which have been again brought into notice by Dr. Maltby’s Visitation Ser- 
mon, entitled * The Original Greek of the New Testament asserted and 
vindicated.”” That Sermon will call for one or two preliminary general ob- 
servations, and we shall then give as brief an account as we can of the 
controversy, in an historical rather than a critical form, noticing last of all 
the position which Dr. Maltby’s arguments occupy as bearing on the main 
question. This mode of treating the subject, we should have liked to have 
seen Dr. Maltby himself, to a certain extent, pursue, in preference to that of 
taking up the propositions of the Paleeoromaica as something quite new, and 
going over afresh what is in a great degree beaten ground. In this book- 
making age, old controversies have every now and then new dresses put upon 
them, and the best service that can be rendered to the public is to give it the 
benefit of past experience, and to help it to start where a former age left off. 

A sermon is not the most convenient channel for discussions of the sort 
here announced; but it is pleasant to be relieved from the din of doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical polemics, and to be able to join a learned scholar and 
divine like Dr. Maltby in what he seems, indeed, to treat as a duty second 
to that of ‘ guarding against errors in doctrine,’’ but which we should hail 
as a far more gratifying and catholic part of the obligations of a faithful 
minister of the word of God, namely, in the discussion of points important 
to the illustration and defence of our common faith. Dr. Maltby, however, 
enters on the consideration of a most interesting subject in a candid and 
liberal tone, which we are sorry to see at all departed from, when he 
gives way, even momentarily, to the common cant (for we can call it by no 
better name, and in Dr. Maltby’s mouth we cannot and will not call it bya 
worse) of lamenting that his opponent should even have ‘ given publicity to 
doubts upon points long since admitted by the general consent of wise and 
good men.’’ The preacher of course adopts the usual plea for stopping the 
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mouth of the gainsayer, that “ such indulgence of an over Curious and 
restless spirit of research may have a tendency to raga ay minds of the 
young and unexperienced, and to furnish the scoffer with resh topics of 
yrofane raillery or idle declamation ; and yet he admits in the same page, 
” a happy stultification of this ecclesiastical dénunciation against agitating 

ints decided by - the general consent of wise and good men,” (by which, 
as he well knows, each and every abuse ‘has been sanctioned, till some one 
found out that these ’*** wise and good men”? occasionally possess a very 
doubtful title to one or other of the epithets,) that * on the whole, the discus- 
sion to which it has already given rise will be productive of good.” Surely, 
Dr. Maltby has been brought up in too good a school to put much faith in 
this nostrum for strengthening weak minds, by keeping from them the means 
of exercise and invigoration. He.must know by experience what is meant 
when a man is very eager to stop an inquisitive reasoner by a zeal for “ the 
cause of God and the church.’’ The one, he may rest assured, is not very 
likely to be hurt by any thing of the sort, though the other may very well ‘be 
at times in danger, and never more so than when it sets its face against the 
exercise of reason in examining propositions by whatever ‘* consent’? the 
are established. The author of the work which he examines so successfull 
in the greater portion of his Sermon, has happily anticipated this kind of 
timid policy by an appropriate passage from Dr. Middleton, which Porson 
was accustomed to repeat in conversation with enthusiasm, and which we 
cannot do better than record: ‘* To speak my mind freely on the subject of 
consequences ;——I persuade myself that the life and faculties of man, at the 
best but short and limited, cannot be employed more rationally or laudably 
than in the search of knowledge, and especially of that sort which relates to 
our duty and conduces to our happiness. In these inquiries, therefore, 
wherever I perceive any glimmering of truth before me, I readily pursue and 
endeavour to trace it to its source, without any reserve or caution of pur- 
suing that discovery too far, or of opening too great a glare of it upon the 
public. | I look upon the discovery of any thing which Js true as a valuable 
acquisition to society, which cannot possibly hurt or obstruct the good effect 
of any other truth whatsoever ; for they all partake of one common essence, 
and necessarily coincide with each other ; and, like the drops of rain which 
fall separately into the river, mix themselyes at once with the stream, and 
strengthen the general current.” 

The father of the Hypothesis, which, under some modifications, has been 
revived by the learned author of the Palaoromaica, was the Jesuit Hardouin, 
who, as V oltaire observed, “*n’ etait pas absolument fou, mais dont la 
= —os particuliére,”’ He was, nevertheless, a learned and acute 

rolar. His speculations on this point did not appear till after his death, 


and some have looked at that fact as evidence of secret scepticism, while 


perhaps others might be inclined to suspect from it that the Hypothesis was 


never very seriously maintained by the author, and that he had followed it 

up more as a mere speculation than as a matter with which he was either 

“or himself or expected any one else would be so. 

mea — is in substance, that the present Greek text, in whatever 

(by whict 8» iS Only a translation; and that what we call the Latin version, 
y which he seems to understand the present Vulgate,) is really the original. 
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thieves, a comparison in which, perhaps, the aptitude of numiber ‘and ‘tocatity 
was more thought of than any thing else ; these worthy men’ not’ meaning’ to 
attribute to the Greek, as Hardouin does, the actual crime of ‘robbing’ the 
Latin of its title to originality when they say, ** Mediam Latinam beati'Hie- 
ronymi translationem, velut inter Synagogam et Orientalem posuimus, 
tanquam duos hinc inde Latrones, medium autem Jesum, h. e.’Romanam 
sive Latinam ecclesiam collocantes.’’ It ts not very easy to fix a distinct 
adaptation by Hardouin of this theory to every particular book of the New 
Testament, nor does he in fact seem to contend that every book was orizi- 
nally written in Latin ; on the contrary, for instance, he appears to suppose 
that the Epistles of Paul were written by him in Greek, though translated by 
himself into Latin, and that the original Greek is lost, the text we now have 
being a subsequent retranslation into that language from the Latin. At 
another time, it would seem to have been his opinion, that the Apostle had a 
Greek amanuensis who wrote in Greek what the former dictated in Latin, 
which supposition, by the bye, would account for the anomalous constructions 
and barbarisms which are brought in proof of the hypothesis of an original 
Latin text subverted by a later obscure Greek version, With regard to the 


‘Epistle to Philemon, he admits the original of that letter to have been 


Ss 


addressed to him by the Apostle in Greek, but his-wife Appia being, as he 
concludes, Roman, he (in order to preserve the integrity of his theo 
concludes, that a Latin translation accompanied it for the use of the lady; 
a theory which, as Michaelis observes, naturally suggests the question, how 
the married couple, of which the husband spoke no Latm, and the wife no 
Greek, conducted their familiar conversation. 

Michaelis has very ably summed up and replied to the arguments’ of 
Hardouin, and so little weight was attached to them that his learned transla- 
tor, Dr. Marsh, thought it necessary to apologize to the reader for not having 
exercised a translator’s discretion in altogether omitting the chapter about 
*‘ this dream.”’ We shall state as shortly as we can from that summary the 
mode in which the arguments on each side were shaped. 

1. * The Latin language,’’ Hardouin contends, ‘‘ was better understood in 
all the provinces of the Roman Empire than the Greek, and it was understood 
even at Jerusalem, since an inscription in Latin was affixed to the cross of 
Christ.”” To this it is replied, that Greek was, at all events, the prevalent 
language of Greece and Asia Minor ;—that the use of Latin in judicial proceed- 
ings might be a mark of subjection, but no proof that Latin was a current, 
popular language ;—that the argument does not apply to all the Epistles of 
Paul, nor to most of the other books of the New Testament, considering to 
whom they were addressed ;—that Greek was current in pt, and St. 
Luke would therefore use it when he wrote there or in Asia Minor, Pales- 
tine or Greece ;—that the Jews scattered through the Roman Empire spoke 
that language and in fact read their Bible in it;—and as the main body of the 
Christian communities, not excepting those at Rome, consisted of Jews, the 
argument loses all its weight even when applied to the Gospel of St. Mark 
or the Epistle to the Romans. 

2. * The Deity must have foreseen that the Latin language would in after 
ages become more general, and it is therefore reasonable to believe that he 
inspired the New Testament in that language.” To this it is replied, that 
Hardouin altogether overlooks the Greek Church, and further, that this 
reasoning is to apply a weak, dogmatical argument to a question that is 
purely historical; that no reasoning a priori can determine what actually has 
or has not happened, and that our judgment is much too confined to draw 
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the presumptive conclusion that those measures which appear to us the best, 
are the measures adopted by the Deity. 

3, Hardouin draws an argument in favour of the Epistle to the Romans 
being written in Latin, from its dictation to Tertius, whom he concludes by his 
name to be a Roman, and whom he supposes Paul purposely mentioned as 
his assistant in order to account to the Romans for the circumstance of Latin 
being used by him, a Jew of Tarsus, at which they would otherwise be 
surprised.—To this it is answered, that Flavius Josephus might as well be 
proved to be a Roman by his name as Tertius: but granting the latter to 
be what Hardouin supposes he was, how is it shewn that he could not write 
from dictation the Apostle’s Greek, the language which it is singular that 
Hardouin should admit the Romans would naturally expect ? 

4, “ The Epistle to the Romans was written at Corinth, a Roman colony, 
on whose coins may be seen the Latin inscription Col. Cor. ; in the house of 
Caius, whose name is a Latin one ; and consequently the Epistle must have 
been written in Latin.”” Supposing the premises to be true, it is asked in 
reply, Why should St. Paul prefer writing Latin in compliment to his host? 
This argument, too, contradicts the preceding one, for if the Apostle was 
unable to write Latin without assistance, he would hardly have attempted 
it for so trifling a reason. 

5. * The style of the Latin Testament is smooth and elegant, whereas that 
of the Greek Testament is rough and impure—consequently the latter, not 
the former, is the translation.” This is a most singular argument. _ In the 
first place (assuming, contrary to the fact, that the style of the Vulgate s 
smooth and elegant) it takes the text of the Vulgate for an original, when its 
formation, and the state of the various versions from which it was originally 
compiled, are well known;—and, in the second place, the Vulgate’s purity or 
uniformity of style, in opposition to the individuality of style of the various 
books of the Greek New Testament, forms an unanswerable proof of the 
direct reverse of Hardouin’s corollary. 

6. An argument in favour of the hypothesis is drawn from the occasional 
heterodoxy of the Greek, whereas the Vulgate is always orthodox and 
Catholic. To this we imagine it is not necessary to detail any reply. 

_ 7. “Tt was more easy to collect Latin books of the New Testament 
in the single city of Rome, than Greek books dispersed in distant provinces.” 
"he collection of the books of the New Testament has no connexion with 


the present question, which relates simply to their origin; —but if it had, the 
argument is of no weight. 
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from the Latin, in which those allusions could not be expressed, that Latin 
being itself a translation from the original Greek dictated.” 

To this Michaelis replies merely, ‘that the text, as described by Hardouin, 
would convey rather the language of a punster than that of a refined writer, 
who always avoids a similarity of sounds that might be offensive to a delicate 
ear; and that it still remains a matter of very great doubt whether St. Paul, 
by the word ayaryrg, intended to make allusion to the name of Philemon.” 

We are rather inclined to believe that, in these instances and another 
pointed out in the Paleoromaica, he did intend the allusion ;—but it does not 
appear clear to us that he meant to do it at all more broadly than it 1s done 
as the text now stands, which an car familiar with the language would easily 
catch without making the Paranomasia direct. 

Thus stood the theory of Hardouin, which no one has since supported 
in good earnest till the appearance of the book against which Dr. Malt- 
by’s Sermon is directed. But, in reviving the hypothesis of Hardouin, the 
author has been by no means desirous of identifying himself with his prede- 
cessor, and has endeavoured to relieve himself of his most glaring difficulty 
and absurdity, by rejecting the attempt to establish the Vulgate, as the 
supposed original, and the benefit of the arguments built upon it, at the 
risk, however, of entangling himself with the consequential difficulty of 
giving any plausible account of what these Latin originals were ;—where they 
now are, or, indeed, ever were ;—what became of them, and how it happens 
that no trace of any but what are manifest translations from the Greek exist, 
or were ever heard of. 

We shall, in a following Number, give a short summary of the heads of 
the author’s ‘ Disquisitions,”’ ' G 


» 





THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 


A Goop man wishes to do, as well as be, good. He finds a religion in 
the world, the-Founder of which has directed his followers to make the de- 
sire of their own happiness the measure by which to regulate their desires 
for the happiness of their fellow-creatures. He takes it for granted, com- 
paring this command with the spirit of other injunctions from the same 
blessed Teacher, that a compliance with it requires two things—a_ heart 
rightly disposed, and a well-instructed mind. Without prompt and cheerful 
affection for our brethren, their happiness will be languidly sought by us ; 
without a proper estimate of happiness previously formed in our own minds, 
it is not likely that our endeavours to confer it on others will be effectual. 
To ** do unto others as we would that they should do to us,’’ must pre- 
suppose that we ourselves know tolerably well what it is right to wish for 
ourselves, otherwise the farther we carry our obedience to the precept, the 
worse will it be for our fellow-creatures. 

Now the predominant desire, the presiding wish in the heart of a wise and 
good man, is that of the Divine approbation. 


‘“ To seek Him, in whose favour life is found ; 
All bliss beside a shadow or a sound,’’— 


is the clear result of his investigation into the-sources of human good; and, 

looking at the precept before cited, this desire and determination come to 

him inseparable from the desire that his fellow-creatures should obtain it too. 
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Every acquisition of knowledge, every thing man has done or may do for 
the temporal interests of his race, 1s more or less valuable according as it 
appears to lead more or less directly to this point. He feels it his duty to 
consider what influence his conduct may have upon those who are in any 
way connected with him, with a care similar to that which he has exercised in 
calculating what was best for himself. Hence CHARITY, 1n its most compre- 
hensive sense, is, next to piety, the virtue upon which he lays the principal 
stress; because,-well understood, he 1s persuaded it will be found to include 
nearly all the other virtues. Charity then, in the Christian, we may define 
the desire, put into action, that “all men should be saved and come to 
the knowledge of the truth.” Nor is active proselyting its only or principal 
work ; for it may operate strongly when it is silent, noiseless and unobtrusive, 
It is far more frequently than men are willing to allow, a negative thing ;— 
the mere abstaining from what will do harm ; the simple power of example; 
the habitual self-restraint which a strong desire to **do unto others as we 
would that they should do unto us” will lead us to impose upon ourselves; 
the perpetual wish neither to do nor say, nor {as preparatory to these) te 
think any evil thing which may impede the growth of religion in the midst 
of those with whom we have to do. 

Much has been said about active charity, but its passive quality has not 
met with the attention it deserves. So much stress is laid in the gospel upon 
this as a means of promoting the interests of the human race, those interests 
which the gospel was sent to promote, that it may well surprise us to see 
readers of the Bible so practically unmindful of it ;—so anxious to do good; 
so careless, particularly in small matters, about doing harm. It must be said 
of Unitarians that they are, as a body, generally attentive to the social and 
moral duties: this has been acknowledged by those least willing to allow 
them the praise of having attained to a correct faith: but standing upon high 
ground here, they are perhaps the more apt to forget that there is a spirit of 
habitual attention to lesser things which marks a greater advancement in the 
Christian life than even the practice of the most exalted virtues. The person 
who, from purely Christian motives, forbears making a remark or doing an 
act which may wound his weaker brother, has unquestionably succeeded in 
attaining to a more useful degree of religion than he who brings Christianity 
In on great occasions, but 1s content with a worldly standard on smaller ; and 
they who prefer a lower motive when they might have the strength and life 
imparted by a higher, forget that in adopting the former they have with- 
drawn from religion the testimony which she had a perfect right to require 
at their hands, But surely a deep sense of the importance of making the 
= : = short — here, should teach us the value of slight opportuni- 
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apt to forget the double duty which devolves upon us when we consider or 
rebuke error. We point out an abuse, are indignant against those in whose 
hands it arose; but is not error a more pitiable thing than the misery it 
occasions ? Have we any right to attack those who fall into it, in the spirit 
of vengeance, before we have tried that of reformation ? Have we any right 
to disregard the future and eternal interests of any part of our fellow-crea- 
tures, however sinning? Still more when, as is frequently the case, men of 
real worth advocate what appear to us injurious courses, we are bound to 
keep in mind their good as much as the good of those who are, we think, 
sufferers from the effects of their errors. This caution is more especially 
necessary for those who undertake the difficult task of pointing out the errors 
of benevolence. The records of human philanthropy do indeed display 
many humbling pages. We see the benevolent hero of one age or country 
labouring to set up a system of charity which the good man of another 
period or nation labours as earnestly to explode. We see human misery 
diminishing on one side of the globe; we look on the other and find it 
increased by the very effort which had here diminished it. We hear a 
visionary boast of his own extraordinary success ;—we look at the foundation 
upon which he has built, and find it to be mere personal influence which a 
day may overthrow. We have reason to suspect much mixture of pride, 
selfishness, vanity 2nd ambition, in the minds of many who are called cha- 
ritable men. What then? Hasty and irritable natures turn away in disgust, 
the indolent and indifferent congratulate themselves on their neutrality, and 
party-men, with a far worse spirit, rejoice in the weaknesses of those to 
whom they are opposed. But the Christian, who has patiently studied his 
own heart and the hearts of others, and would fain obey the sacred precept to 
which we before referred, strives against these feelings. He will never trum- 
pet forth his accusations, as if it were a pleasant thing to prove how frail and 
mistaken human goodness often is. He will do it ** not loudly, nor elate ;’”,— 
he will respect all he can respect, love all that duty allows him to love. He 
will carefully endeavour to shew that good feeling as well as good sense is 
on his side of the question, and he will never leave it in doubt whether or no 
he have a soul capable of appreciating the value of those charitable impulses 
whose misdirection he laments. He will strive to fill the void which he has 
made, and when he blocks up one channel through which the stream of 
human kindness has been accustomed to flow, he will, if possible, open 
another, that there may be no stagnation of the benevolent affections. 

It should be said, too, on the other hand, that Christian charity ought ever 
to court strict and severe inquiry. He is no true friend to his fellow-crea- 
tures who will not allow his plans to be looked into, who is not thankful to 
foes as well as friends when they point out the ‘spots in his feasts of cha- 
rity.”’ If vice need rebuke, so also does defective and mistaken virtue ; and 
the more, because here a fortress of self-complacency has to be beaten down 
before we can get at the subject of complaint. Nothing can be more mis- 
taken than the kindness of those who would Jet humane errors escape without 
animadversion. ‘He is so good a man, would you doubt him?” is the 
language of many tongues, and the thought of many hearts, respecting a pro- 
jector of known benevolence and moral worth. To this we would answer : 
“Ts he really so benevolent ? Then he will thank us for any labour we may 
bestow in proving and trying his chances of usefulness ; he cannot be so 
ignorant of the history of human charity-as not to know that many miseries 
have arisen out of kind intentions to do good. If he be really desirous of 
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will bear with our caution, call for our 


serving Ins fellow-creatures, he pur 


inquiry. Only let us * take heed to our own spirit. sin tiated 
Farther, an observer cannot help sometimes having his doubts whether the 
true obligations of Christian charity have been sufficiently considered by some 
among us, when he sees that sympathy with and interest in whole ranks of 
their fellow-ereatures is put out of sight, as a thing almost out of the ques- 
tion, ‘There are stern politicians of all sorts, steady and inflexible in their 
own ideas of what is right, who really seem to make it a principle to know 
none but their own people, who now and then perhaps complain of being 
treated with disdain by others, but take no pains to examine into some of the 
»younds of this treatment. It is difficult to imagine how these can reconcile 
themselves to the spirit of estrangement they thus cultivate. If we are “to 
do unto others as we would that they should do unto us,”’ we certainly should 
take care to keep open as wide a field for our charitable exertions as possible ; 
and why the rich and great, any more than the poor and unhappy, should be 
excluded from our sympathies, may well be the subject of our candid inves- 

tivation. _ - 
Again, with regard to religious principle. Whatever the Christian’s opinion 
about truth or error may be, one principle, one most important principle, he 
never can or will forget; wherever else he may err, he knows that the eternal 
welfare of his brother is a consideration more important than all beside. 
Whei, therefore, he wishes to correct an error of a speculative kind, it will 
he his business, above all things, so to do it as most carefully to guard the 
crand principles of religion ; so as not, if possible, to weaken the feelings of 
genuine piety ina single bosom. It must be owned that in an abrupt tran- 
sition from a gressly erroneous to a purer system of faith, sacrifices of this 
sort always have been, and it is feared always must be made. Infidelity must 
have a few victims where superstition has long bound her ten thousands in 
chains; but ‘*woe be to him by whom the offence,’”’ through wilful imat- 
tention or sinful carelessness for the best interests of his fellow-creatures, 
‘*cometh.”? Anxiety about the spread of truth, is not unfrequently accom- 
panied by remissness in pressing that truth home to the conscience. Let us 
guard ths pomt well. Of what moment is the poor and paltry triumph of 
ealuing @ Couvert to our Opinions, in comparison with having awakened 
devout feelings, pressed home the admonitions of scripture to the conscience, 
and turned the sinner from the ervor of his ways? Yet it is not that instruc- 
(lon In DOCTRINES is cither needless or exceptionable, for it may be carried 
a creat way combined with charity; but it is, that charity itself does not 
urge us on far enough in those private endeavours to recommend our prin- 
ciples which will alone make our preaching and teaching available. Un- 
who oppie thenselcy, ytpabe eal The een et 
cessary in him who mae do vo 4 : ae nature,—all these things are ne 
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that we thereby reflect upon ourselves. If this were done in the spirit of 
earnest and severe rebuke, it would be far more tolerable than when we 
lightly make their infirmities the matter of our discourse. Our children and 
servants are of course led to make the inference, that a man may be a popu- 
lar and approved minister among us, whose claims to respect and esteem are 
not sufficient to shield him from disrespectful remark. We ought to remem- 
ber that the character of our ministry does, 7n a great measure, depend upon 
ourselves. Such as we are, such will our ministers be. It is the many who 
govern—the few will always, in free religions, be what is acceptable to them. 
If the ministerial office were made more inviting, if reciprocal duties were 
better performed, things would alter greatly ; but this will never be, unless we 
are brought, as a body, to feel more strongly what we owe to our fellow- 
creatures with regard to religion, till the powerful among us are led to 
acknowledge that the duty of ‘doing to others as they would be done by,’’ 
involves the duty of doing what they can to raise the tone of religious feeling. 
If they complain that our provisions for the maintenance of religion do not 
keep pace with what the spirit of a liberal age requires, if they think educa- 
tion is not so complete, nor the candidates for the ministry sufficient either 
in number or station in life to answer the demands of a period that is cha- 
racterized by improvements of all sorts, why do they not feel that duty calls 
on them to make efforts to supply the deficiency? From no other quarter 
can it emanate. Let us not see them forsaking our places of worship in 
scarch of a more genteel religion until they have done what they can to give 
their own the advantages it wants, for herein “ walk they not charitably.”’ 

To return, then, to the point from which we set out—charity willeth “ that 
all men should be saved and come to the knowledge of the truth.’’ How 
extensive is the duty hereby imposed upon us! How incessant its calls upon 
us! It is a great point to know both our greatness and our littleness ; to feel 
that there is scarce an event in the round of our lives which may not be made 
to serve the best interests of Christian truth ; to be sensible that in our grand- 
est schemes for doing good there may be a lurking errof which will overturn 
the whole. ‘God does not want our sinful acts,’’ said the excellent Lindsey. 
We are not to fancy that the sacredness of a cause will excuse our want of 
Christian temper in upholding it, nor that any thing is too mean to require 
our attention, if religion is to be served by it, and the habits of obedience 
strengthened. ‘ A deep sense of personal deficiencies, a wakeful jealousy, a 
srofound humility, a disposition to see the worst cf our case, are the very 
means of Christian improvement.” Let us not shrmk from using them both 
in public and in private, for our cause will most assuredly prosper, both out- 


wardly and inwardly, in proportion to our faithful employment of them. 
M. 


MEMOIRS OF THE SOCINI. 


THE name of Soctnus has obtained preeminent celebrity in the religious 
world, By many persons it has, indeed, been always regarded with strong 
feelings of antipathy, because associated in their minds with doctrines and 
sentiments which they judged to be dangerous heresies; but others have been 
disposed to hold it in high respect, as connected with honourable struggles in 
the cause of religious truth, with costly sacrifices voluntarily made at the call 
of conscience, with an integrity of heart which remained inflexib'e in seasons 
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of imminent danger, and with talents and attainments of = ere lendid 
description. Two distinguished individuals of this name, — - austus 
Socinus, are frequently mentioned in the ecclesiastical annals and religious 
controversies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It ~~ however, 
be questioned, whether much is actually known of them - this es by 
the majority either of those who habitually vilify, or of those who — 
and eulogise them, beyond the vague and uncertain a wpe ¢ by 
public rumour, which is often corrupted and falsified by prejudice A ig 
trv. Of Lelius there exists no good aceount that is accessible to the English 
rcader ; and the memoirs that are extant of Faustus, though in many respects 
valuable, are not, in their arrangement and style, very mviting to modem 
, scarce books.* 
taste; not to add, that at present they are to be classed among 
For these reasons it may be gratifying to many to insert, at the commence. 
ment of a New Series of the Monthly Repository, a detailed and faithful 
account of these Unitarian confessors. It may probably add to the interest 
of these Memoirs to prefix to them some biographical notices of such other 
members of their family as are known to history by their learning, their 
talents, their character, and their literary celebrity. . 
The Socinit were natives of Siena in Tuscany. For many generations 
they maintained a high reputation in their native city, and connected them- 
selves by marriage with some of the principal families in the north of Italy. 
On the female side they were allied to the Salvetti, a Florentine family of 
rank ; to the Petrucci, who were for some time at the head of the republic 
of Siena; and to the Piccolwomini, who gave to the papal chair two pontitis 
in the persons of Pius the second and third. 
The Socini possessed a handsome mansion in Siena. It has now disap- 
peared, and the site is occupied by the Palazzo Malevolti. About six miles 
from the city, proceeding from the Porta Ovile, they had also a country 
residence called Scopeto, a name which it derived from a heath (ria 
Scoparta, Lin.) growing in bushes two or three feet high, with which the 
neighbouring land is covered. The house stands on a gentle elevation by 
the side of a forest, and commands a fine view in the direction of the town. 
‘The mansion is old, and the tower, which is of stone, appears to be of ‘still 
zreater antiquity, Attached is a small chapel, containing a picture of St. 
Bernardin, and St. Catherine of Siena. The garden, contrary to the usual 
style of Italian villas, is laid out somewhat in the English manner. A walk, 
shaded by ancient cypresses, connects it with a wood, which is intersected by 
avenues. In one of these stood a venerable Ilex (the holm oak), which long 
formed an object of particular attention to travellers, being marked out by 


tradition as the tree under which Faustus Socinus had sate and studied. This 
{/ex was surrounded by 


a low-walled seat, which still remains, and now alone 
marks the spot where 


oe it had reared its mighty trunk. Having fallen into 
cecay, 1 was condemned to the axe and the fire. Portions of it were, how- 


every, taken away by the curious, as relics sacred to the memory of those who 
were supposed to have been once its 


epee. é its proprietors. Scopeto continued, until 
very recent period, to be the residence of a branch of the Socinus family. 
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One Bartolomeus Socinus held it within the recollection of persons now living. 
After him, Portia Socinus, apparently the last survivor of the race, married a 
Marciani. Her son, and only child by this union, dying before her, she 
bequeathed the estate to the present possessor.* 

In tracing the history of the Socini, it is curious to observe, that the first 
of the family of whom we find any mention held the office of principal 
inquisitor at Siena. This was Fra. Pietro Soccini, a dominican friar, who 
lived about the beginning of the fourteenth century. Next occurs the name 
of Niccole Soccini, who was doctor of decrees, and provost of the Cathedral 
of Siena. He was living in 1413. Contemporary with him was Soccino 
Soccini, of whom the chief particular that is known is, that he is to be 
regarded as the parent stock of all the branches of the Socini, who will be 


commemorated in these Memoirs. 


MARIANUS SOCINUS, 


styled Marianus the elder, to distinguish him from another Marianus who 
will be noticed hereafier, was the son of Soccino Soccini, by Margaretta 
Malavolta. He was born in 1401, at Siena, where he commenced his 
studies with very brilliant success. From hence he removed to the university 
of Padua, but shortly returned, and placed himself under the tuition of 
Niccolo Tedeschi. After taking his doctor’s degree, he was invited to Padua, 
and there appointed to the honourable office of professor of Canon Law. 
From Padua he again removed to his native city, where he continued to reside 
till the time of his death. 

Marianus was esteemed a man of prodigious learning, and an able and 
accomplished jurist. From the variety and the extent of his attainments, he 
was designated by his countrymen, uz arca di scienza, a treasury of know- 





* [ am indebted for this account of Scopeto, and for some interesting information 
relating to the earlier members of the Socinus family, to an intelligent friend who 
lately visited Siena ; and who, during his stay there, devoted much of his time to 
examine the books and manuscripts, to which he could obtain access, that promised 
to furnish any particulars of their history. With an enthusiasm which some would 
deem scarcely compatible with the alleged coldness of an Unitarian creed, he brought 
away, as a prized relic, a part of the Jlex Scopetiana. 1 had before seen a piece of 
this oak, which was saved by a gentleman who was at Scopeto soon after it had been 
felled. He had it formed into a round bex, and on the cover he caused to be inlaid 
a highly finished miniature, copied from a picture still preserved at Siena, of one of 
the Socini, the name not known. In this state it was presented to an acquaintance, 
who, he knew, would value the gift. 

My friend writes, that the Fattere who shewed him Scopeto ‘‘ knew all about 
Fausto and Lelio, and spoke as if he knew more than was good ; repeating some 
saying from Rome, Lutero e Calvino d’ un ramo, ma Sozzino dal fondamento, adding, 
as his own comment, Sozzino fa pegyio di Lutero o Calvino.’’ He states, that among 
the MSS. which he consulted in the public library at Siena, was one by an Alessandro 
di Girolamo Sozzini, who appeared to have lived in the 17th century. He will, I 
trust, excuse me for inserting here the following interesting extract from his valuable 
communication : 

‘¢ It is not surprising that Siena should have produced such men as the Sozzini 


In the time of the Albigenses, these opinions had taken such root, that 


and Ochino. 
Civitas 


the town was divided between two parties, the Catholics and Heretics. 
Senarum dividebatur in duas societates, quarum una erat Albigensium hereticorum, contra 
quorum falsitatem Dominicus Sanctus disputaverat Tolos@, que maligne in Italiam et 
Senas pervenerat ; altera dicebatur DELLA SCARPETTA, gue constabat ex veris Catholicis 
sequentibus fratres Predicatores, talis impie opinionis persecutores, propterea adhue in 


vulgo denominantur SCARPETTON}.”’ 


Jugurta Tomasi, in MSS, Carapelli. 
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ledge. Such was his reputation as a Jurist, — gy yer peer: = “ 
carry with them the authority of a divine oracle. _ gh Sor 
historians write of him, erano stimati come se fossero procedutt dalla bocea 
. all Sylvius, his townsman and personal friend, ——s ere 
the popedom under the title of Pius the Secon , describes his 
pes y ae d character in terms. of the highest eulogy 
erudition, accomplishments and characte semester tie a 
and, as a testimony of his regard, dedicated to him his ce —_ ce 
of Euriolus and Lucretia, which he had composed at his — : e re 
sents him as a man whose equal in his moral and intellectu ‘ —— e 
did not expect to behold. ** Nature,” he writes, ‘ has denie ” on ing 
but the advantages of personal form. He is small of -_ an -_ ° 
have been born of my family, who bear the surname of little _— a 
uomini]. He is signalized by his eloquence and by his — ge . ot 
laws. With history he is perfectly familiar: as a skilful poet he has . 
cuished himself by his poems in the Latin and Tuscan languages. n 
philosophy he is as erudite as Plato, He is another Boethius in geome Ys 
and in numbers another Macrobius. There 1s no musical instrument wit 
which he is not acquainted. In agriculture he is as well versed as Virgil, 
and there is no liberal art in which he is not a proficient. — Whilst he 
retained his youthful strength, no one could surpass him in running, dancing 
and wrestling. If the gods had granted him form and immortality, he also 
would have been a god. But to no mortal is it given to possess every 
excellence: I have, however, known no individual to whom so few are 
wanting. He paints like another Apelles. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the writing of his manuscripts. As a sculptor he is a Praxiteles; and 
he is well skilled in medicine. To these accomplishments may be added 
his moral virtues. He is exceedingly hospitable, his house being continually 
filled with the most worthy guests. He is no man’s enemy. He is the 
protector of the common people : the sick look to him for relief; the poor 
find in him a benefactor; he is the widow’s stay and comfort; and all who 
are in need share his kindness, His countenance, like that of Socrates, is 
always serene. His fortitude is unshaken in adversity, and he is never elated 
in prosperity. He employs his wit, not to molest others, but to guard 
against their wiles. He is beloved Y his countrymen and esteemed by 


strangers. He has incurred no man’s hatred, nor has he been to any one 
the occasion of grief.’’* 





3 Vide Epistole et Varii Tractatus Pii Pont. Max. dum esset in Minoribus. Epist. 
Cx, ad Gasparum Schiick. The edition of this very curious work, from which I 
have translated the above extract, is a folio volume printed at Milan in 1496, and 1s 
of extreme rarity. Eneas Sylvius was born of an illustrious family at Corsignano, 
in the territory of Siena, in 1405. His great talents obtained for him the appoint- 
ment of secretary to the Council of Basle, at which he strenuously maintained the 
Superiority of councils over the authority of the Roman pontiff. With his elevation 
to the papal chair he changed his views on this subject, and endeavoured in vain to 
ge what he had written upon it. He retracted his sentiments by a Bull, . 
Which he Ingenuously confesses, however, that he had defended an ancient opinion. 
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Such is the praise bestowed upon Marianus by one of the ablest writers of 
the age. Making every allowance for the exaggerations of friendship, it may 
be assumed, that he would not have risked his own credit by speaking in 
such terms of a man who did not hold a high rank in public estimation. 
When Sylvius was raised to the papal throne, the Senese selected Marianus 
to be their ambassador to compliment him on his elevation. The Pope gave 
him a very cordial and honourable reception, and appointed him Consistorial 
Advocate. He died on the 30th of September, 1467, and was buried with 
all the honours due to his distinguished merits. He was the author of 
numerous works on the Canon and Civil Laws, which were long held in the 
highest esteem by jurists on the Continent.* iat 





CORPORATION AND TEST ACTS. 


I know no other definition of persecution than that it is an injury inflicted on a 
person for his religious principles or profession only. Dr. Furneaua’s Letters to 
Blackstone, 24 ed. p. 164. 


THERE is no risk of encountering contradiction when we affirm, that to 
the eye of enlightened patriotism more encouraging glimpses of a bright wera 
in legislative reform tow present themselves, than have been disclosed 
through the political gloom of many revolving years, during which our 
statute book has been crowded with numberless enactments for drawing out 
and expending the national resources, and has occasionally been blotted with 
restrictions upon the liberty of the subject, but has rarely been conscious of 
one solitary regulation for the improvement or reform of the laws relating to 
our internal economy. The unwearied efforts of a Romilly to simplify and 
humanize our criminal code, have at length awakened responsive and more 
successful exertions in the members of administration ; and by the judicious 
consolidation of our Criminal Laws, which has taken place under the auspices 
of the Secretary for the Home Department, not only has this branch of the 
law been made accessible to ordinary research, but the necessary collation 
of heterogeneous crimes and disproportionate punishments has in itself 

roduced many of the amendments which were so desirable. The reform 
in the law relative to Juries, has evinced a salutary anxiety to place this great 
barrier of the Constitution in the most impregnable position, and to call into 
the service of the community, in the important function of jurymen, nota 
selected few, but all respectable citizens, without distinction of politics or 
religion. ‘The matured theories of the political economist, also, in spite of 
the selfish forebodings of many whose interests appeared to be threatened, 
and in defiance of the more formidable obstacles interposed by an over- 





he was without opposition elected Pope. The Crusades found in him a warm sup- 
porter. Whilst attending one of the expeditions at Ancona, he was seized with a 
fever, of which he died on the 14th of August, 1464, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age. His writings are numerous, some of them very curious, and most of them ex- 
ceedingly scarce. 

* With the exception of some information obtained from manuscript authorities, 
the materials for the preceding Memoir have been derived from the Life of Faustus 
Socinus by a Polish Knight; Bock’s Historia Antitrinitariorum, Tom. IL. pp. 570, &e. ; 
Tiraboschi, Storia della Litteratura_Italiana, Tom. VI. Pt. i. art. Mariano Soccini; 
and from Aneas Sylvius’s work above referred to. There is a short life of Marianus 
in Bayle. 
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whelming national debt, and a consequent factitious state of the standard of 
value, have been acted upon toa considerable extent, and will, it may be 
hoped, continue gradually to break down all narrow monopolies, and to 
disencumber the fair and honest trader of every vexatious restriction. Nay, 
even in that department of our Jaws which regulate the transfer and devolu. 
tion of property in land, that ark of the lawyer’s covenant, a spirit of reform 
is springing up, which promises to lead to such an enlarged and comprehen- 
sive review of the whole of our statute book, as must inevitably at one swee 

dispose of a host of obsolete or anomalous enactments which, confessedly 
antiquated or contradictory in their policy, are still productive sources of 
litigation, embarrassment and expense. Yet, to have attempted the removal 
of one of the most indefensible of these obstructions in the system of the 
body politic, would, not many years ago, have exposed the projector to the 
imputation of being a wanton disturber of a ‘* system which works well.” 
The wisdom of a periodical revision of the whole body of our laws will be 
abundantly evident, when it is considered how many idle distinctions and 
harassing restrictions and disqualifications keep their footing by the mere 
naked right of possession, and would be expelled with ignominy or contempt 
by the enlightened renovators of the statute book. 

The Conductors of the New Series of the Monthly Repository will honestly 
endeavour to redeem the pledge which they have tendered to the public, of 
assisting, to the utmost extent of their influence, every effort for the advance- 
ment of the civil as well as the religious interests of mankind; but whilst they 
will view with complacency, and seek to stimulate and encourage by their 
approbation, such well-matured reforms in our code as have no obvious 
connexion with religious freedom, their best energies will be unremittingly 
devoted to procure the abrogation of such legal enactments as continue to 
uphold invidious distinctions, upon religious grounds, amongst subjects equally 
attached to the general principles of the Constitution, and to set at variance 
the pontical and religious duties of no inconsiderable or unmeritorious portion 
of the community. 

A generation has passed away since Protestant Dissenters approached the 
egislature of their country upon the subject of the degrading stigma at- 
tached to their religious profession by those remnants of an intolerant system 
commonly called the Test and Corporation Acts: and, with few exceptions, 
silenc e has passcd equally upon the tongues which illustrated their righteous 
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and its dependencies, must present a medley of patchwork legislation which 
cannot be paralleled by any other anomaly of our variegated codes. Were 
he to derive his impressions from our statute book, apart from the history of 
the contrariant principles and complex influences which have brought it mto 
its present state, how confused must be every conception which he might 
attempt to form of the past and existing policy of our Protestant Government 
towards Nonconformists of different descriptions! And how litle of clearness 
and definiteness would his conceptions acquire by an acquaintance with the 
past and present state of religious sects, and the practical situation of Dissen- 
ters from the Established Church with respect to civil and military employ- 
ments! The original enactment of the Corporation and Test Acts our inquirer 
would find to be accounted for, if not completely justified, by political exi- 
gencies which have long since passed away, and present at this time as little 
solid ground for distinction between the members of the community, as would 
the alleged adherence of their ancestors to the factions of the Red or the White 
Roses. Nay, he would find that, by a strange fatality, the Protestant Dis- 
senters, who, as a body, are alone entitled to plead an undivided attachment 
to the principles by which the Throne has been held since the glorious 
Revolution of 1688, have had the edge of a law turned upon them which 
was intended to exclude from places of trust a royal faction which threatened 
the extirpation of both the civil and religious liberties of the country. We 
do not deny that the Corporation Act was primarily designed to enable the 
Crown to expel from corporate offices the adherents to the Protector’s Go- 
vernment, a precaution which the precarious state of the restored dynasty 
justified upon the urgent plea of self-preservation; yet, even in this Act, the 
Sacramental Test was, it seems, an after-thought of the Lords, and assented 
to by the Commons in the way of compromise with the Upper House, which 
had liberally proposed to compliment the Crown with the perpetual nomina- 
tion of the principal officers of every corporation. But when we arrive at 
the era of the more general Test Act (25th Charles II.), we shall find that 
this jealousy of the Presbyterian and other Dissenters was in a great measure 
confined to the Court, and that they were, in the Lower House especially, 
confided in as staunch and uncompromising adversaries to the mad designs of 
the Monarch and his courtiers. What can be a more unequivocal com- 
mentary upon the object of this law than a bare statement of the existing 
exigency? The powers of the executive Government were committed into 
the hands of the Duke of York and other declared Catholics, and an army, 
raised without the sanction of Parliament, commanded by a foreigner, and 
including many Roman Catholic officers, was encamped at Blackheath, and 

repared to controul the proceedings of Parliament, if the better genius of 
Charles had not prompted him to retire from a conflict which would pro- 
bably have cost him his crown, if not his hfe. This Parliament, be it remem- 
bered, included amongst its members several Protestant Dissenters, who, in 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, consented to put in jeopardy a part of their most 
valuable rights, in order to aim a decisive blow at the enemies of the whole. 
Nor was their support of a measure which seemed necessary to avert the 
threatened crisis chargeable with any gross want of prudent caution ; for in 
the very same session a Bill for the ‘Toleration of Protestant Dissenters had 
passed the House of Commons and was entertained by the Lords; a motion 
for incapacitating them from serving as members of the House had been 
negatived by a large majority ; and whilst the Test Act, with a design not to 
be mistaken, imposed on the holders of any office, civil or military, or any 
command or place of trust under his Majesty, the obligation of taking the 
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Sacrament within three months, it inflicted no such necessity upon the 
members of either House of Parliament ; obviously hecause, regarded as q 
temporary measure, the imposition of the Sacramental ‘Test might weaken 
rather than assist the constitutional party. That the same majority who 
passed the Test Act and negatived the exclusion of Dissenters from Parlia- 
ment, did exert themselves to redeem their virtual pledge to relieve them 
from the important, but less important, disabilities inflicted by that act, by 
substituting a Test which should distinguish between Protestants and Papists, 
the parliamentary journals of the next session (1673) satisfactorily evince: 
and the concluding Act of this Parliament provided a test which, in excluding 
Papists, allowed Protestant Dissenters to sit in either House of Parliament: 
and the further efforts of the House of Commons to repeal the Corporation 
Act, and of the Upper House to pass “ An Act for distinguishing Protestant 
Dissenters from Popish Recusants,”” and of both Houses to relieve Dissen- 
ters from the Penal Acts of Elizabeth and James the First, were, it seems, 
only frustrated by the sudden prorogation of Parliament, or, indeed, in the 
latter case, by a less dignified expedient on the part of the Crown, whose 
enmity to them was exaggerated by their determined opposition to its arbi- 
trary designs. What friend of the Established Church, capable of rising 
above a selfish attachment to exclusion for its own sake, (which is the very 
essence of persecution,) can see, in the circumstances at which we have 
glanced, the symptoms of a deliberate intention to exclude Protestant Dis- 
senters from civil offices and trusts? Who can avoid the conclusion, that 
the Test laws must have been repealed as against them, but for the political 
manceuvring of an anti-protestant Court ? 

Passing over the short-lived tyranny of James the Second, to whom all 
laws were equally cobwebs, we are at first sight surprised to find that the 
jealousy of Protestant Dissenters, which had in the latter years of Charles's 
reign distinguished the Court party, was now transferred to the other branches 
of the Legislature, but more prominently to the House of Lords, whose 
lnstincuive aversion to the former suppressors of their privileges had been 
suspended, but not destroyed, by their dread of Popery. 

*] hope you will leave room for the admission of all Protestants that are 
able and willing to serve,” was the unprompted and enlightened recommen- 
dation of King William to his first Parliament; but the House of Lords had 
exhausted its stock of toleration ; and in spite of the King’s wishes, and of the 


animated reasonings of many noble Lords who have handed them down in 
the shape of protests, 
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port only in the Upper House, the other branches of the Legislature being 
favourable to its repeal. Can a measure so introduced, and so retained, be 
deliberately ranked amongst the fundamental laws of the State, or the essen- 
tial barriers of the State religion? It mig it, however, still be urged, that 
experience had proved the laws under consideration to be wise and salutary, 
and that the question is, not how these beneficial enactments took their rise, 
or by what series of fortuitous circumstances they have stood their ground ; 
but whether they are not now interwoven into the spirit and practice of our 
Constitution, so as to render their repeal an innovation pregnant with danger ? 
Upon this ground, historical facts enable us confidently to meet the advocates 
of the Sacramental Test. 

1. The practice of occasional Conformity, has, in a great measure, 
defeated the Test laws, so far as the design to exclude Protestant Dissenters 
from civil and military offices can be fairly imputed to them, We are not 
about to defend the practice, though it originated not in secular motives, but 
in the wish to avoid the scandal of an open schism, and was not unnaturally 
continued under the plausible plea that it amounted to no more than making 
the declaration against Popery prescribed to Members of Parliament. The rei- 
terated attempts to pass an Act against occasional Conformity in the reign of 
Queen Anne, and their final success by means of a political juggle between 
Lord Nottingham and the Whigs, are well known; as is the repeal of the Act 
five years after the accession of the House of Hanover, to which repeal the 
occasional Conformist refers, as justifying by implication the practice which 
the abrogated statute was intended to repress. 

2. Such were the inconveniences and risks to which even the conscientious 
Churchman was exposed by the Corporation Act, that an Act was passed in 
the 5th year of George the First, by which not only the existing members of 
corporations were quieted in their offices, notwithstanding past omissions to 
take the Sacrament, but all future incapacities on that account were done 
away, unless the party were removed from his office, or prosecuted for his 
neglect, within six months after his election. Under the protection of this 
statute, it is well known that many Dissenters, who would disdain occasional 
Conformity, retain offices in corporations without fear of moles‘ation ; and 
that in some corporations they are the predominant party. Yet, it is clear 
that the election of any such Dissenter may be rendered null by giving notice 
of his previous neglect to qualify, or by a quo warranto Information granted 
within the six months; and that in many a petty corporation, from whose 
influence, either against or in favour of the Established Church, it would be 
preposterous to expect any perceptible result, the most enlightened and pub- 
lic-spirited inhabitants, if Dissenters, are unwilling to encounter the ordeal of 
an election, where their civil incapacity might be exposed, and their useful 
ambition defeated, by the most vulgar brawler for the safety of the Church. 

3. In what precise views and feelings towards Protestant Nonconformists 
the practice originated, of passing Bills of Indemnity against penalties incurred 
by neglect to take the Test, it is not easy to discover. The language of these 
acts has confessedly fallen short of the case of intentional and conscientious 
omission, for they constantly refer to ignorance of the law, absence or un- 
avoidable accident, as the grounds of indemnity. Yet, it is not improbable 
that indirect relief to the Dissenters was contemplated by many wno sup- 
ported these bills, from time to time, in the reign of George If., but who 
had not sufticient political firmness to appear-as the open advocates of reli- 
gious liberty. For more than half a century, the Indemnity Act has passed 

without exciting discussion ; and curious would be the reception of that 
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fiend to the constitution in Church and State, who should now propose to 
* Jet slip those dogs of war,”’ the common informers, by omitting to apply 
to them their annual muzzle, It is true that many Dissenters enter ito the 
feelings of the late Lord North, who regarded the acceptance of office by a 


Nonconformist, in reliance upon the annual Indemnity Act, as a species of 
mental fraud. But is this peculiar delicacy of the moral sense reasonably to 
be expected from Dissenters at large, who view the Test Laws as unjustifiable 
restrictions upon their rights as citizens, and who have more than once been 
told that the annual Indemnity Acts left them without any practical griev- 
ance ?* Can any case in the courts of law be pointed out 1n which it has 
heen attempted to distinguish conscientious objections to the Test from inad- 
vertent omissions of it? What then, practically speaking, becomes of the 
pretence, that these perpetually-suspended laws are “ the main props and 
sturdy bulwarks of the fabric of the Church’’? If Dissenters are the deter- 
mined and insidious foes of the Church, which some of her friends would 
represent them to be, how unaccountable the policy of relaxing those fetters 
by which their consciences are supposed to be bound ! 

' 4, The repeal of the Test Laws in Ireland, so far back as the year 1780, 
and the non-existence of any similar law in Scotland for the protection 
of its church establishment, are circumstances of importance, to shew that 
the United Kingdom would gain something in the uniformity and equal- 
ization of civil rights by the total abolition of the Test in England. But 





* Ina paper inserted in the Monthly Repository, Vol. XVII. O. S. pp. 129—140, 
under the title of ‘* The Nonconformist, No. XXIV.,”’ it was attempted to shew 
that, according to the fair grammatical construction of the Indemnity Acts, they did 
not operate so completely to foreclose the attacks of the informer as was commonly 
supposed. The question has since been agitated before the Court of King’s Bench, 
and the subjoined report tends to shew how strongly disposed are the Judges of the 
present day to extend, by a liberal construction, the remedial operation of those Acts. 
Can there be more cogent evidence of the practical obsoleteness of the Test ? 

‘“‘ In the matter of Steavenson and others. Scarlett moved for a quo warranto 
information against the Mayor and four Bailiffs of Berwick. These officers were 
elected on the 29th of September, in the last year; and were on the same day sworn 
and admitted into their respective offices. They all neglected to receive the Sacra- 
ment, and take the oath of allegiance, &c., within six months, as required by the 
25th Car. Il. ¢. 25 16 Geo. I. ¢. 30; 1 Geo. I. st. 2, ¢. 13; and 9 Geo. II. c. 26. 
It will be urged, that they are protected by the last annual Indemnity Act. But that 
Act passed on the 27th of February last, and only applies to those who ‘ at or 
betore the passing of the Act,’ had incurred penalties or disabilities. These persons 
being elected on the 29th of September, had not incurred any penalty or disability 
when the Indemnity Act passed, and cannot therefore be protected by it. 

** Camphell shewed cause in the first instance. The object of the Indemnity Act 
Was to enlarge the time before allowed for receiving the Sacrament, taking the oath, 
aa of persons accepting certain offices and employments. The preamble 
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where slept the defenders of the bulwarks of the Church when, in the sés- 
sion of 1817, an act of tardy justice to the loyalty and bravery of Noncon- 
formist officers in the army, was silently performed by the very statesmen 
who, in the year 1807, took advantage of a similar attempt by the adminis- 
tration of Lords Grenville and Grey, to supplant them in their offices? The 
anomaly, in the situation of military officers in different parts of the empire, 
was indeed too prominently cruel and absurd to have longer existed; but let 
it not be forgotten, that the dread of a disaffected military power was the 
urgent cause of the original enactment of the Test Act, and ought, in reason, 
to outweigh the apprehension of a few Dissenters being elected to civil 
offices. 

And, lastly, when the free admission of Protestant Dissenters to the senaté 
and the bar is contemplated, (to say nothing of the power of the press, upon 
which, fortunately, no test has been imposed,) must not every reflecting mind 
be convinced of the egregious inconsistency of holding up the Sacramental 
Test, even were it practically enforced, as an impregnable barrier to the 
Church Establishment, whilst it is left exposed to the attacks of the disaffected 
through channels so direct and influential ? 

We have thus hastily glanced at some of the prominent features of that 
case which Protestant Dissenters are enabled to make out, upon an historical 
review of the circumstances under which the Test Laws were passed, and in 
which they practically subsist at the present moment, independently of those 
abstract principles of natural right to which an appeal is seldom made with 
success in the courts of worldly policy, and of those grave objections to the 
profanation of the most solemn and endearing rite of the Christian religion, 
which ought, long ago, to have prompted the substitution of some other test 
of allegiance to the Church, if indeed her kingdom is so essentially allied to 
the concerns of this world. To the serious and judicious friends of the 
Church Establishment we would confidently appeal, whether experience 
have not evinced that her peaceful ascendancy is best secured by enlarging 
the bounds of toleration, and thus diminishing the motives to jealousy and 
dislike in those who are without her pale; and whether, in this age of pro- 
se light and knowledge, her downfal would not be most assuredly sealed 

y demonstrating her existence to be incompatible with the free participation 
of social rights and privileges by those who are without as well as those who 
are within her pale ? 

Should we be asked, whence this solicitude for an object which, according 
to our own shewing, 1s attained substantially, though not in theory —we 
answer, 

1. That if our only object were to rid the statute book of every trace 
of religious proscription, and to assimilate in this respect the theory and 
the practice of our Constitution, it would justify considerable effort and zeal 
on the part of those, both in and out of the Church, who are jealous for the 
honour of our laws, as compared with those of other empires, less distin- 
guished in other respects by the freedom of their institutions, and who are 
anxious that the laws of England, the focus of British dominion, should not be 
cogremes by a reference to “those of Ireland, Scotland, Hanover, or Canada. 

. That our argument does not go the length of maintaining, that Noncon- 
sini are under no practical restriction or grievance on account of the 
Test Laws, but merely that the non-enforcement of them has long deprived 
the friends of the Establishment of all plausible pretence for regarding these 
half-repealed and more than half-suspended enactments as necessary to the 
safety of the Church. The right possessed by every freeman of a corpora- 
tion of arraigning the most popular candidate for its offices, on the score of 
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EVENING HYMN. 


WHEN twilight shades come darkening on, 
And tinge all earth and heaven and sea; 
O then ’tis sweet to be alone, 
And meditate on Thee. 


When day’s distinctions all are gone, 
All shrouded by night’s canopy, 
Tis doubly sweet to be alone, 
And meditate on Thee. 


For then the idle world’s parade, 

Its fame, its follies, fade and flee : 
Thy temple is the secret shade, 

There peace communes with Thee. 


The lonely hour, the shadowy scene, 
Night’s silent, sacred mystery ; 

Turn all the awaken’d soul within, 
And wean its thoughts to Thee. 


Then welcome be the evening hour, 
And welcome midnight’s calm to me ; 
And blest the season and the power 


That call my soul to Thee. 











REVIEW. 


Arr. I.—A Critical Essay on the Gospel of St. Luke, by Frederick 
Schleiermacher. With an Introduction by the Translator, containing 
aun Account of the Controversy respecting the Origin of the Three First 
Gospels since Bishop Marsh’s Dissertation. London, 1825. 


THE author of the work which stands at the head of this article was 
scarcely known even by name to English readers before the appearance of 
this translation, but the high reputation which he enjoys among his country- 
men would sufficiently justify us in calling their early attention to the first 
work of his, which has been rendered accessible to those who are not con- 
versant with German literature. We may, perhaps, be excused if we pre- 
face our examination of his Essay with a few pariiculars of the life and 
writings of this eminent man. 

Dr. Schleiermacher is a native of Silesia, and we believe passed through the 

_ earliest stages of his education in a seminary of the United Brethren, but 
» withdrew from this connexion when about twenty years of age, and went (in 
1787) to complete his literary and theological studies at the University of 
Halle. He received ordination in 1794, and after filling some subordinate 
stations in the church, came to Berlin in 1796, as preacher at the great 
infirmary of that city, and began his career as an author by a translation of 
the last volume of Blair’s Sermons, and afterwards of those of Fawcett. As 
a pulpit orator he soon became distinguished by his astonishing command 
of extemporaneous language, as remarkable for precision, purity and ele- 
gance as extemporaneous preaching commonly is for the opposites of these 
qualities. The bent of his mind is eminently philosophical, and during his 
first residence at Berlin, the study of philosophy, especially of ancient philo- 
sophy, appears to have engaged his attention more than biblical criticism. 
In conjunction with Frederic Schlegel, he had projected a complete transla- 
tion of the works of Plato, whom he enthusiastically admired, but his col- 
Jeague having abandoned the task, Schleiermacher undertook it alone, and, 
between 1804 and 1817, published in five volumes nearly all those parts 
which contain the speculative philosophy of Plato. The successful execution 
of such a task required a profound thinker and an accomplished scholar, and 
by the union of these qualifications in an extraordinary degree, Schleierma- 
cher is admitted to have given to Germany, what no other modern literature 
ssesses, an adequate representation of the wisdom and eloquence of the 
founder of the Academy. In 1804, he removed to Halle, as University 
preacher and professor of theology ; but he had not long exercised his func- 
-tions here, when the calamitous results of the war between Prussia and 
France first drove the professors from their homes, and afterwards occasioned 
the dissolution of the University. In the interval between this event and 
the establishment of the University of Berlin, he appeared as a public lec- 
turer in that city, and was soon appointed to one of its churches. The 
riod of calamity and oppression through which his native country passed, 
till the failure of Napoleon’s expedition to Russia, aftorded to Schleierniacher 
a noble opportunity for the display of his patriotic energy. When the pro- 
gress of events indicated that the time drew near which would call the youth 
of Prussia again to struggle for freedom, not even the presence of the French 
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oppressors could prevent him from — his ——_ from the pulpit 
in cherishing their patriotic ardour ; nor 1s there probably any private indi- 
vidual who can claim a larger share in the excitement of that spirit which 
enabled Prussia at length to throw off the yoke, and conducted her armies 
to the heart of France. When the hour of danger was passed, and the 
public voice began to demand from the King the fulfilment of those promises 
of a free constitution by which the people had been encouraged to rise, 
Schleiermacher was again found among the boldest and most powerful of the 
advocates of freedom. He drew up the remonstrance which the theol cal 
faculty of the University presented to. the King, agaist the arbitrary dismissal 
of De Wette, who, in a letter of which the Government had possessed itself 
by the treachery of a neighbouring state, had endeavoured to console the 
mother of Sand. He has also animadverted on the attempt more recently 
made by the King of Prussia to introduce into the united churches a liturg 
drawn up by his Majesty himself, with the assistance, it is said, of one of his 
major generals. These instances of inflexible spirit and independence have 
made him, as might be expected, so obnoxious to the Court, that nothing 
but its fear of depriving Prussia of the benefit of his abilities and reputation 
has saved him from being sent to share the exile of De Wette, if not the 
prison of Jahn.* 

As an academical teacher, Schleiermacher has been chiefly celebrated for 
his lectures on philosophy and morals. The uninterrupted flow of perspi- 
cuous and forcible language, in which, almost extemporaneously, he 
carries his hearers along with him through his subtle and profound investiga 
tions, is even more wonderful than the animated stream of his pulpit elo- 
quence. ‘The work which we are now about to examine is, with the excep- 
tion of a letter attacking the genuineness of the first Epistle to Timothy, 
published in 1807, the only specimen which has been given to the world of 
his ability as a biblical critic; but it bears decisive marks of the learning, 
the acuteness, and, we think too, occasionally, the over-refining subtilty 
which are the characteristics of Schleiermacher’s mind, 

_ The anonymous translator of this Essay has prefixed to it a very valuable 
introduction extending to more than one hundred and fifty pages, in which, 
after endeavouring to vindicate those who pursue researches into the origin 
and composition of the gospels, from the charge of ‘ sapping the inspiration 
of Scripture,” he proceeds briefly to point out the principal objections to 
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* Jahn is said to have been the first voluntee 
of Prussia retired to Breslau, and called on his 
their country, and he distinguished himself greatly in the war of emancipation. He 
was chiefly lustrumental in establishing the Turnplitze or Gymnasia, as a means of 
— the youth of Prussia to manly activity, and preparing them for the field. 
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ed ge he sn - the fulfilment of the royal promise ; the gymnasia were 
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caps a ae athe 98 possession, With which it was supposed that he meaiit 
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carried away the bronze Apes ttle oes The French, when they took Berlin, 
aiek ao ‘ctory from the Brandenburgh Gate. Jahn one day pas* 
» Called a boy asked him what was become of the Victor, 
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the hypothesis first proposed by Eichhorn and introduced with modifications 
to the English public by Dr. Marsh—that there existed, prior to the com- 
position of any of our canonical gospels, a document containing the principal 
facts of our Lord’s hfe and ministry—that in passing through various hands it 
had received additions and had undergone translations from its original 
Aramaic into Greek, and that the coincidences of our gospels are to be 
ascribed to the writers’ using materials substantially the same, their discre- 
pancies to their possessing copies more or less enriched by subsequent 
additions, or to thé variations in phraseology which must exist in the transla- 
tion of the same original by different hands. This subject underwent a 
Jong and angry discussion in England soon after the publication of Marsh’s 
Michaélis, and since that time appears to have slept in peace. The orthodox 
regarded with horror the suggestion that our gospels should have owed their 
origin to an assemblage of anonymous fragments, while those who form 
their judgments rather from the evidence than the supposed consequences of 
an opinion, have, perhaps, generally assented to the apparent plausibility of 
the hypothesis without rigidly examining it in all its bearings, The transla- 
tor has very clearly stated some objections to it, and Schleiermacher directs 
the reader’s attention to them from time to time as they arise in the course 
of his Essay. In Germany, the controversy has gone on to the present 
time, and although neither the hypothesis of Eichhorn, nor any of those 
which have been proposed in its stead, has been supported with evidence 
amounting to any thing like certainty, many valuable results have been ob- 
tained from the accurate and extensive researches into Christian antiquities 
which learned men have instituted in the hope of solving the problem. The 
translator, who appears most accurately acquainted with the theological 
literature of Germany, goes on to state the opinions of Gratz and Bertholdt, 
who have considerably modified Eichhorn’s hypothesis ; of Hug, who has 
returned to the ancient opinion that the evangelists copied each other, and of 
Gieseler, who supposes an oral gospel, arising out of the united teaching of 
the apostles during their joint residence at Jerusalem, afterwards variously 
adapted by them to the respective objects of their separate preaching. We 
regret that our limits will not allow us to do more than refer the reader to 
this very interesting part of the book. Such was the state of the controversy 
respecting the origin of the three first gospels, when Schleiermacher, not 
satisfied with the result of any of these inquiries, and believing their funda- 
mental assumption of a common document to. be erroneous, undertook the 
examination of the Gospel of Luke, in order to discover what internal marks 
it contained of the manner in which its materials had been procured and 
combined, The work of which we are now to give an analysis is the result 
of this investigation. He thinks that he discovers in this gospel evident 
traces that Luke has only arranged a number of documents previously exist- 

ing, in which detached events were recorded and discourses preserved, adding* 
little of his own, except the introductory verses, and here and there a con- 

necting particle or phrase. Two other objects are also kept in view through- 

out the Essay—to shew that the chronology and connexion of Luke are 

generally preferable to those of Matthew, and to point out those phenomena 

which are inconsistent with Eichhorn’s hypothesis of a common document. 

We sha!l confine ourselves to the two first points. He thus endeavours to 

render probable the existence of these detached documents : 


“The first source [of Christian history] was a reasonable and natural desire 
en the part of those who had believed in Jesus, without having had a know- 
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ledge of his person. These individuals would undoubtedly be glad to learn 
some particulars of his life, in order to place themselves as nearly as possible 
on an equality with their elder and more fortunate brethren. | In the public 
assemblies of the Christians this desire was of course only incidentally and 
sparingly gratified, when a teacher happened to refer to memorable say. 
ines of Christ, which could only be related together with the occasion that 
had called them forth; more copious and detailed accounts: they could only 
procure in familiar intercourse upon express inquiry. And in this way many 
particulars were told and heard, most of them probably without being com- 
mitted to writing; but assuredly much was very soon written down, partly b 

the narrators themselves, as each of them happened to be pressed by a multi- 
plicity of questions on a particular occurrence, respecting which he was pecu- 
liarly qualified to give information ; for writing became in that case a conve- 
nience and a saving of time. Still more, however, must have been committed 
to writing by the inquirers, especially by such as did not remain constantly in 
the neighbourhood of the narrators, od were glad to communicate the narra- 
tive again to many others, who, perhaps, were never able to consult an eye- 
witness. In this way detached incidents and discourses were noted down. 
We need searcely apprehend at this day, in opposition to this probable ac- 
count of the matter, the objection that the first preachers of Christianity, as 
well as its friends, were sunk in such a depth of barbarism, that but very few 
of them can be supposed capable of thus committing facts to writing. Not 
even with respect to the retaining and reporting of the speeches, do I con- 
ceive it necessary to enter into a refutation of this objection. For though, 
perhaps, this facility in itself existed in a less degree among the Jews than 
amome the Greeks, yet, on the other hand, the task was considerably lightened 
by the method of instruction in parables and aphorisms, and by the constant 
allusions and references to parts of the sacred writings universally known. 
Notes of this kind were at first no doubt less frequently met with among the 
Christians settled in Palestine, and passed immediately into more distant parts, 
to which the pure oral tradition flowed more ills. They, however, ap- 
peared every where more frequently, and were more anxiously sought for, 
when the great body of the original companions and friends of Christ was dis- 
persed by persecutions, and still more when that first generation began to die 
away. It would, however, have been singular if, even before this, the irqui- 
rers who took those notes had possessed only detached passages: on the con- 
trary, they, and still more their immediate copiers, had undoubtedly become 
collectors also, each according to his peculiar turn of mind; and thus one, 
sr collected only accounts of miracles, another only discourses, a third, 
pty Ee 
sien, collected all thes felt in thelr war acer ean ce a ee 

; eted all that fell in their way from good authority.”—Pp. 12—14. 


Py begins his analysis by the obvious division of the spel into four 
Sections (not assuming, however, what must of course be the object of ex- 
amination, their original separate existence). 1. What precedes the public 
hfe of Jesus, ch. Wi 2, Accounts of his baptism ma of his actions and 
saiear aad diene ctty of Capernaum, extending to ch. ix. 49. 3. Nar- 
to be ascertained by mone et? a Journey to Jerusalem, the end of which is 

“nec by More minute analysis (afterwards fixed at ch. xix. 48). 


4. An account of r'€ 

° an i of the last days of Christ. hj , 

et , ” J irist ‘ 
rection and ascension, » his sufferings and death, his resur 


Passing over the introductory ve 
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discourses in the 
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nuous narrative never goes back from the particular to the general, unless when 
it totally drops its subject; while on the other hand, as a particular incident 
related by itself presents no satisfactory conclusion, the relater of such an 
incident always adds some general clause. He instances in our popular 
stories, where, having conducted the hero and heroine through the detail of 
their difficulties to the period of their marriage, the author never finally dis- 
misses them, without some general assurance to his readers of their subse- 
quent happiness, p. 22. The remark is certainly both acute and just, and 
it is a principal test by which Dr. S. endeavours to detect the termination of 
those separate narratives of which he thinks the Gospel was composed. In 
applying it, however, there are two limitations which we think will take 
this passage at least from under its operation, namely, that this summing 
up of the subsequent history of a subordinate personage is by no means 
inconsistent with the continuity of the narrative as regards the leading cha- 
racter: and, secondly, that such a return from the particular to the general 
is by no means unnatural, when such a subordinate personage is dismissed 
even for a time, if the manner of his dismissal indicate the intention of 
recalling him at some future opportunity. Such appears to be the case 
here. The history of the birth of John is connected almost from the first 
with that of Jesus, and it is difficult to conceive that any narrator, after the 
mention of the circumstances, ch. 1. 26—38, 42, should have concluded 
with the eightieth verse. The very words too, ‘* and was in the wilderness 
till the day of his manifestation to Israel,’’ indicate the intention of resuming 
his history at a future period. In what sense Dr. S., who seems to have 
anticipated this objection, says, that tne clause only breaks the chain of the 
narrative, (p. 23,} we are unable to discover. Again, to prove that the 
second chapter cannot have been originally composed continuously with the 
first, he observes, (p. 24,) ‘‘ that Joseph and Mary’s residence in Nazareth 
and Joseph’s descent from David are both mentioned a second time, (ch. ii. 
4,) in a manner evidently implying that we did not know those facts before.” 
Let the reader compare this mention of them with the first. ‘ In the sixth 
month the angel Gabriel was sent to a city of Galilee whose name was Naza- 
reth, to a virgin whose name was Mary, betrothed to a man whose name was 
Joseph, of the house of David,” ch. i. 25. ‘* And Joseph went up from 
Galilee, from the city of Nazareth into Judea, to the city of David, which is 
called Bethlehem, (because he was of the house and family of David,) along 


with Mary his betrothed wife,”’ ch. ii. 4. Is not the distinction here evident 


between the manner of introducing objects and persons, in the first passage, 
and that of referring to them when already intreduced, in the second? How 
strange, too, in an independent narrative the mention of the circumstance, 
coy Mapiaw tH meuynoterpévn atte yrvaixh, cbon éyxvy, Which, however, was 
quite natural from an author who had already given us the words of Ga- 
briel, ch. i. 35. All the remainder of the first division he thinks separates 
itself into a series of originally unconnected narratives ; the birth and vision 
of the shepherds, ch. ii. 1—20; the presentation in the temple, ch, 11, 22— 
40; the dispute with the doctors in the temple, ch. ii. 41—52; observing 
that each of these terminates with clauses resembling that at ch. i. 80. We 


readily admit that such clauses as the two last might have appeared unnatural 
in a biography of our Lord, which pursued the growth of his character and 
the history of his life from. month-to month and from year to year; there 
would have appeared then no reason why the particular detail should be 
anticipated by a general remark; but the actual case is very different. The 
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incidents which are recorded are separated by wide intervals in the life of 
Jesus ; assuming for the present their authenticity, they are insulated events, 
which have escaped the oblivion that covers the rest of his early years ; and 
was it unnatural that a narrator, compelled by the want of traditions or 
documents to pass from one of these events to another, should give sucha 
seneral summary of the progress of our Lord’s life in the interval ?>—a sum- 
mary which needs no external proof, because the recorded events of the 
succeeding period sufficiently attest its correctness. Dr. 8S. himself has been 
aware that ch. ii. 21, as it connects itself both with the previous and the 
subsequent history, threatens to overturn his opinion of their original distinct- 
ness, and he supposes that they had been previously united by the interposi- 
tion of this verse when our Evangelist incorporated them with his work, 
alleging the improbability that in a continuous narrative the phrase ér: 
txknodnray ai futoas should have been repeated in two successive verses 
(ch. ii. 21, 22). Had these words merely denoted a lapse of time, we 
should have thought that there was some ground for the remark, but th 
are always used of the expiration of a term; (Luke i. 23, 11. 65) they are, 
with the substitution of #AygsiteSa:, the very words in which the expiration 
of a legal term is described ; (Lev. xii. 4, Numb. vi. 5;) they may therefore 
fairly be considered as technical; and surely the most fastidious critic must 
allow the repetition of a technical phrase when a technical occasion calls for 
it. We may further remark, that these words occur four times in the two 
first chapters of Luke, and no where else in the New Testament—a circum- 
stance which furnishes presumption, we think, not altogether to be over- 
looked, in favour of the original identity of the author or translator of these 
chapters. Of the history contained in them, Dr. 8. expresses his opinion 
(pp. 44—95]), that it is much mixed with poetical embellishment, that the 
taxing by Cyremius (ch. ii. 1) is inconsistent with history as referred to the 
days of Hered, and that the two accounts of Matthew and Luke are utterly 
irreconcilable : yet, even with these deductions from their historical credi- 
bility, he observes how far superior they are to “the extravagance and 
romance of the exploded gospels, the compilers or authors of which were 
possessed with the confused spirit of Rabbinical Judaism.” This is a view 
of the matter which has hardly been taken by English critics, who have 
a, — pe whole as inspired, or rejected the whole as a forgery; 4 
“tM sm => ee = the genuineness of Luke to the exclusion of 
edhodon sete 0 e leiermacher, we think, will gain ground, as 
ines Sema yh var ves to consider the question critically rather 
elapsed from the birth of J owest computation, half a ‘century must have 
longer period to the com ow to the publication of this history—a still 
supposing them to have a fro tong _ oductory chapters of Matthew, 
are to lay aside all ordinar . “ge ymin in the Greek. Unless then we 
Christianity, (which: is i. oe ne nF nage m judging of the records Md 
cannot be historically ond t all. wea a —" o rngne | 
limited credibility to accent f all,) we are justified in allowing only 2 
nally only to one or two indi d rege? some of which were known orig 
our Lord's mature age, that a he % — were so completely forgotten m 
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_ Second Division, ch. iii, 1—ix. 49. Here again Dr. S. discovers, at ch. 
iv. 15, the mark of the termination of an independent narrative. 


“* Here we find at the outset a close connexion down to iv. 15. But then 
comes another form of conclusion as marked as any of the preceding, which 
it is wholly impossible to consider as a transition from one subject to another, 
such as must occur even in a continuous narrative. How could one whose object 
was to write a connected history of the life of Christ, and therefore to relate, as 
far as lay in his power, the events on which Christ’s reputation was grounded, 
speak in this place already of his reputation, and thereby give occasion only to 
the mistaken notion, that he had knowingly passed over a whole period? It 
is not even possible to explain verses 14 and 15 as a transition to the narrative 
which immediately follows of the scene in the synagogue at Nazareth. In 
that scene Jesus appears, indeed, as already celebrated; but not only so, for 
he appeals no less plainly to the miracles which he performs. Had then 


‘verses 14 and 15 been added in order to intimate the circumstances in which 


Jesus stood when he made his appearance at Nazareth, mention would in that 
case have been made, not only of his reputation as a teacher, but also of his 
miracles. As the words now stand, they can proceed only from one who 
here concluded his account of the commencement of Jesus’s public life, and 
did not choose to add any thing farther. He naturally concludes in this way, 
that from this time forth Jesus taught publicly in his country and became 
celebrated.”—Pp. 53, 54. 


Admitting this to be really a mark of termination, it might be accounted 
for as well by Dr. Priestley’s supposition, that our Evangelists wrote their 
Gospels in detached portions, (Observations prefixed to Gr. Harm. p. 72,) 
as by Schleiermacher’s. To us, however, it appears nothing more than a 
brief summary of the events of a period, of which the writer possessed not, 
or did not mean to communicate, any more precise account. Accordingly 
it is evident, both from the other Evangelists, and from the speech of our 
Saviour in the synagogue at Nazareth, which Luke immediately subjoins, 
(ch. iv. 33,) that a considerable interval had elapsed, during which Jesus had 
obtained that celebrity which is the ground of the reproach which he supposes 
that his townsmen will address to him; ** Do here also in thy own country, 
what we have heard to have been done at Capernaum.”’ In this document, 
then, from ch. i. 1—iv. 15, Dr. S. supposes that all but the genealogy of 
Jesus (which Luke inserted) was found by him in its present united form ; 
but that ch. i11. 1—20, was originally part of a memoir, relating exclusively 
to John ; and hence he ingeniously explains the circumstance, that the 
chronology of John’s ministry, not that of Jesus, is given, ch, iii. 1, and 
that the imprisonment of John is mentioned before the baptism of Jesus. 

The following are his remarks upon the temptation: 


** As to the thing itself, I can neither consider it as an ecstacy—for we have 
no instances of states of ecstacy in the history of Christ—nor as a figurative 
representation of what took place inwardly in Christ. For had he enter- 
tained, even in the most transient manner, thoughts of such a nature, he would 
have ceased to be Christ, and this explanation appears to me the grossest 
outrage that has been committed in modern times against his person. Since, 
however, we can as little allow it to pass for matter of fact, the most natural 
alternative remaining is to consider it, as others have done already, as a parable. 
Three leading maxims of Christ, for himself and for those who were invested 
by him with extraordinary powers forthe promotion of his kingdom, are 
therein expressed: the first, to perform no miracle for his own advantage 
even under the most pressing circumstances ; the second, never to undertake, 
in the hope of extraordinary divine aid, any thing which, like the dropping 
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from the pinnacle of the temple, as it does not hie in 7 wees course of 
thines. would be merely prodigious ; lastly, never, though the reatest 
- odiate advantage were by that means attainable, to enter into fellowship 
with the wieked, and still less into a state of dependence upon them ; and 
Christ could not express himself more strongly against the opposite mode of 
conduct than by aseribing it to Satan. Phat we find in this passage such a 
compendium of wisdom adapted to the Messiah and his apostles, and that it is 
precisely the developement of Satan’s thoughts which is placed in the strongest 
relief, while the answer is kept in the back ground, renders this view of the 
subject highly probable. In such a sense then Christ ——— Paral to 
his disciples; for that one of the apostles should have invented it in the same 
sense, is less likely.” —Pp. 57, 58. 

From ch, iv. 31, to ch. vii. 10, Dr. S. observes, that we have a number of 
narratives all derived from Capernaum or its neighbourhood, and as they 
bear the marks of their original independence in their conclusions, their 
frequent repetition of phrases respecting the growing reputation of Chris, 
and their abrupt commencements, while the first half contains chiefly mira- 
cles, and the latter half chiefly discourses, he conjectures that we have here 
collections made by two inquirers, one of whom exerted himself to obtain, 
in the vicinity of Capernaum, remarkable actions of our Lord, the other 
remarkable sayings. In their present arrangement, however, he thinks the 
order of chronology is violated, as it would have been impossible that the 
miraculous draught of fishes (ch. v. 1—11) should have produced such an 
effect on Peter's mind, had he previously witnessed the cure of his wife's 
mother (ch. iv. 388—44), And he argues, that Luke cannot have been 
himself the author of these narratives, as he would in that case not have 
introduced so important a personage as Peter, without any especial notice. 
The account of the dispute between our Saviour and the Pharisees, occa- 
sioned by his feasting with publicans, he considers not to have taken place at 
the banquet given by Levi, (ch. v. 27,) where the Pharisees would hardly be 
present, but afier our Saviour had left Levi’s house; and he ingeniously 
vindicates Luke’s subjoining the remark respecting new wine, which 1s 
wanting in the parallel passage in Matthew ix. 17 (ver. 39), ‘* No man 
having drank old wine straightway desireth new: for he saith The old is 
better.” To most readers this addition seems to have no connexion in 
argument with the preceding remark, about putting new wine into old bottles; 
and they have supposed that, from the mention of wine in both, Luke had 
placed the latter in a connexion in which it did not originally stand. Dr. 8., 
however, observes, 

‘ T would moreover vindicate our n 
verse 39, and remark, 
from another place, and 


arative with respect to the last addition, 
that it need not be supposed to have been borrowed 
tro only added here by an injudicious second hand. For 
it Is not so much at variance with the mode in which the preceding figures of 
like nature are applied, to deprecate all intermixture of the new spirit with 
the old and with ancient forms, Old wine, it is true, is every where preferred, 
like old familiar usages, but at the same time we are not here, where the wine 
alluded ty Is a@ common light wine which never lasts many years, and the 
ag Pg * Country not particularly distinguished for its wines, to think of 
The old me of old rich wines in comparison with the new and rough. 


: | ls indeed preterred, but this is no reason why a later vintage 
nay hot be more senerous and of i 


meant of his docteins sreater strength, and this was what Jesus 

ine And in this sense it is a softening addi- 
y did not yet like this new wine, but as 
ue of the new was to be proved by the 
un upon them by degrees.”—P. 84. 
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If this had really been the meaning, would not our Lord have said, ‘ But 
by and bye he saith The new is better?’’ As it now stands, it wants the very 
words which, according to Schleiermacher’s view, contain the whole gist of 
the argument. The remainder of the collection of our Lord’s actions and 
discourses in the neighbourhood of Capernaum is chiefly occupied by the 
sermon onthe mount. Our author thinks that this celebrated discourse was 
not addressed peculiarly to the future teachers of his religion, (p. 89,) but to 
the company of his disciples generally, and even doubts, upon grounds of 
which we cannot discern the validity, whether the Evangelist meant to repre- 
sent Christ as on this occasion choosing his twelve apostles, or whether he, 
indeed, ever formally and specifically designated twelve to this office. 

From ch. vii. 10, to ix. 51, according to our author, we have another 
collection, evidently of passages which were once distinct, ch. vil. 11—51, 
viii, 1—22, ix. 1, and thence another toix. 45. The next verses are a little 
appendage, and at ver. 51 begins the third main division of the gospel. 
Whatever foundation there may be for these separations, we think he is right 
in saying, that the motive for placing the incidents, ch. vii, 11—50, toge- 
ther, has been the message of John and our Lord’s discourse in consequence 
of it. The raising of the widow’s son precedes, to justify the vexed dyefpovras 
of our Lord’s reply ; the discourse with Simon, to explain the origin of the 
charge, iro duaprwday, ch. vii. 34, Contrary, however, to his usual custom, 
Dr. S. prefers the account of the mission of John’s disciples in Matthew to 
that in Luke, and even thinks it possible that our Saviour may have spoken 
of the blind seeing and the dead being raised only in a figurative sense, 
though he admits that the reporter of his words has evidently understood 
them literally. In the interposed words of the narrator, (ch. vil. 29, 30,) 
declaring the belief of the people in John, and the unbelief of the Pharisees 
and lawyers, he finds a proof, that the author of the passage cannot be the 
same as he who had already given us an account of John’s baptism, and 
who would not now have repeated it: but might it not with just as much 
probability be said, that the writer is the same, because he here corrects the 
apparent inconsistency of his former account with our Saviour’s reproach of 
unbelief in him, by mentioning, what he has not said there, that the Scribes 
and Pharisees were not baptized? The occurrence in Simon’s house, (ch. 
vii. 36—39,) Dr. S. thinks is the same with that recorded Matt. xxvi. 6—13, 
and as no time or place is mentioned in Luke, we feel no difficulty in adopt- 
ing this opinion ; but that it should also be, as he thinks, the same incident 
mentioned John xii. 1—8, implies a scarcely conceivable misapprehension 
on the part of the reporter in Luke. The answer of our Lord (ch. viii. 21) 
to those who announced to him his mother and his brethren, which Matthew 
(ch. xii. 46) introduces, without any obvious connexion, and Mark refers 
(ch 111. 31) to their opinion of his being beside himself, our author thinks 
most naturally explained by his pointing to those who had left their homes 
to accompany him on the journey mentioned ch. viii. |, and especially the 
women who had ministered to him of their substance. We have not room 
even for an abstract of the minute and curious analysis of the narrative, ch. 
viii, 22—56, from a comparison of which, with the other evangelists, he 
infers, that it was derived from the lips of one of the three apostles, but 
one who was not present at the healing of the demoniac, having remained 
with the boat, when Jesus and the others landed in the territory of the Gada- 
renes. In the ninth chapter he connects the retirement of Christ (ver. 10) 
with the excitement of Herod’s curiosity, mentioned in the preceding verse ; 
and the question, ‘* Who do the multitudes say that Iam?” (ver. 15,) not 
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to the people who had just been fed, but to those with whose sentiments the 
apostles had become acquainted on their recent mission ; observing that, 
according to John, (ch. vi. 1,) the multitude who had just been fed were so 
far from thinking him Elias, or John the Baptist, or one of the ancient pro- 
phets, that they wished to make him a king, a plain proof that they believed 
him to be the Messiah. He proceeds also to question even the existence of 
more than one miraculous feeding, supposing the second to have originated 
from Matthew’s having before him two accounts of the same transaction. 
Admitting this, however, what shall we make of Matt. xvi. 9, 10, where our 
Lord expressly alludes to a separate feeding of the 4000 and of the 5000? 
It is one thing to allow that different evangelists have related the same thing 
with slight variations, and to abandon as arbitrary the proceeding adopted 
by the older harmonists, who repeated events at pleasure, to -avoid the 
appearance of contradiction ; it is another to suppose that an apostle could 
be misled by documents respecting an event which he must have remembered, 
and could impute words to his Master, which he can never have uttered, had 
only one feeding taken place. This is not the only instance from which we 
infer that Dr. S., though he speaks of Matthew as an evangelist, entertains 
some views which he has not clearly stated respecting the composition of 
his Gospel in its present form. 
Third division, from ix. 51, to xix. 48. The different character of this 

portion must be obvious to every reader; and, as here all appearance of a 
common document is lost, from the abzence of all similarity between Luke 
and the other evangelists, modern critics have considered this as a gnomolog 
or collection of our Lord’s discourses, (ending at ch. xvii. 14,) which Luke 
having found, inserted in his book as it was. Schleiermacher controverts this 
opinion, p. 167, observing that it contains too many facts for a gnomology ; 
and he proceeds, agreeably to the plan which he has hitherto pursued, to 
separate it into what he regards as its original elements. The first opinion 
which would suggest itself, he thinks, is that of a journal of our Saviour’s last 
visit to Jerusalem, with which ch. ix. 51 begins, not every where, indeed, 
marking his progress from town to town, but introducing many things which 
occurred on the way, without specification of time or place. To this, how- 
ever, he admits that an obvious objection occurs from the circumstance, that 
the beginning relates to a departure from Galilee, and that at the last Passo- 
over, as we know from John, Christ did not come from Galilee to Jerusalem: 
and he endeavours to explain this, by supposing that portions of two journals 
have been here combined by some one who was not aware that another stay 
at Jerusalem had intervened between the departure from Galilee and the last 
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Passover. Luke, he thinks, found these two journals already so united, and 
mserted them in this state 


: ite into his work. He observes, that in this portion 
the appellation of xvpe is given to our Lord, instead of émedra or diddoxans, 
which prevails in the preceding part. The distribution of these words in 
the Gospels is attended with some curious phenomena. The use of ’mcarns 
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found in this third division of Luke’s Gospel, which are wanting in the 
others; and many are related in a very different connexion by him and by 
Matthew, so as materially to alter their import. Instead of adverting to the 
manner in which Schleiermacher endeavours to separate the history into its 
originally distinct elements, we shall select from this part some examples of 
his reasons for preferring the connexion assigned by Luke to that which we 
find in Matthew. Speaking of the Lord’s Prayer, (Luke xi. 1—13,) intro- 
duced by Matthew into the Sermon on the Mount, he observes, 


“* Under circumstances like those in which the disciples met Christ on the 
Mount, the throng of people who were expecting Christ behind them, and 
close to them the numerous sick who desired to be healed, such a request 
would scarcely occur to them ; still less if at that time the choice of the Twelve 
was at hand. What answer could they expect but to be put off to a more 
favourable opportunity? And how little would he have satisfied their wishes 
if he had afterwards delivered this form to that great and very mixed multi- 
tude! Indeed, how little natural and appropriate does this seem upon eloser 
examination in itself! So that I have no doubt that this prayer was only 
inserted in the Sermon on the Mount by one who possessed only the prayer, 
without the account of the place and time of its first communication. The 
occasion here mentioned is highly natural, and hence our shorter form of the 
prayer should probably be considered as the original, an opinion which of 
course is not meant to prejudice the use of the longer in public worship. 
Nor can I persuade myself that Christ’s subsequent discourse, xi. 5—13, does 
not belong to this place, but was spoken on another occasion. ‘The part of it 
which appears in Matthew vii. 7—11, is there evidently destitute of all cohe- 
rence. Even here the expression xay# tuiv Afyw at verse 9 indicates a chasm, 
nor is the phrase xal ele mpds dutovs, verse 5, by any means a proof that the 
following words of Christ were spoken immediately after the Lord’s Prayer ; 
on the contrary it is more credible that Jesus had given several more circum- 
stantial illustrations of the prayer, which have not been recorded, before he 
came to this easily remembered parable, and so again in the sequel. Still the 
reference of both passages to the Lord’s Prayer is too clear to be mistaken. 
For one whose conception of the thought is not disturbed by the anthropo- 
pathic figure, the parable, verses 5—8, certainly contains a fine encouragement 
to perseverance and confidence in prayer, and in all active exertions in behalf 
of the kingdom of God, according to the means which every one has of prosc- 
cuting them in particular cases to the best of his conviction. In the same way, 
much as the second passage, verses 9—13, when torn as it is in Matthew out 
of the context, stands in need of explanation to prevent it from being misun- 
derstood, yet confining our thoughts to the objects of petition and entreaty 
presented in the Lord’s Prayer we readily and easily accept the assurance, that 
God, in respect to his kingdom, will certainly not bestow on us useless and una- 
vailing instead of really indispensable, and pernicious instead of desirable gifts. 
And together with this strong general assurance the passage contains a no less 
striking inducement to restrain too confident expectations in respect to more 


’ specific desires. Hence, too, the whole returns to the one thing needful, the 


mveva ayov, to which all the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer likewise point 
But in Matthew, where the speech is torn out of the context, this reference is 
unavoidably lost, and an equivocal expression substituted.”—Pp. 181—183. 


By xvedua &ywy, we must understand our author to mean the spirit of the 
gospel, not miraculous gifts ; otherwise it is difficult to see in what sense he 
represents all the petitions of the Lord's Prayer as having a reference to It. 
In his comment on ch, xi. 37—54, he observes, that the charges against the 
Pharisees, immediately following a charge made by one of them against our 
Lord for not practising ablution, previous to the morning meal, are much 
more naturally connected with the circumstances, (especially the mention of 
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the cup and plate, and the small herbs, which probably made part of the 
repast,) than in Matthew, (ch. xxiii. 25,) where these comparatively trifling 
accusations follow charges of a much graver kind (ver. 14 and following}, 
In Luke, Christ appears to have said nothing against the teachers of the law, 
till one of them (ch. xi. 45) put himself forward to identify himself with the 
Pharisees ; in Matthew they are included in those charges which, as addressed 
to them, who were in part Sadducees, and not particularly attentive to cere. 
monial trifles, are not well-founded. It might also have been observed, that 
the passage respecting the straining the gnat out of the liquor, which Maithew 
(ch. xxiii. 24) has preserved, though Luke has dropped it, is derived from 
the meal, and makes part of the same train of allusion, as the cleansing the 
cup, and giving tithe of the esculent herbs. The discourse, ch. xii. 1, issues, 
as Dr. 8. observes, entirely out of the circumstances narrated at the close of 
the preceding chapter, and Christ’s exhortations to his disciples, not to fear 
the malice of their enemies, were designed to remove those fears which the 
machinations of the Pharisees (ch. xi. 54) might have excited. From this 
connexion, too, is explained the passage respecting ‘* blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit.” 


“ Even of the declaration at xii. 10, certainly a very difficult one, I should 
be inclined to maintain that it belongs to this context much rather than to 
that in which Matthew has recorded it, at xii. 31, 32. For there the aveyua 
@cod had been mentioned as the divine power by which Christ cast out the 
unclean spirits; and I do not very well see how, in this precise sense, the 
blasphemy against the Son—which must there have been understood princ- 
pally of the assertion that he himself had a devil—could be distinguished from 
the blasphemy against the Spirit, and both be in some degree contrasted with 
each other. Here, on the other hand, the zvetua dyoy is the Divine Power 
which was at a future time to animate and direct the disciples in the propaga 
tion and defence of the Gospel; and the contrast may be conceived in this 
way, If any man now resists the Son, the consequences of his sin may still be 
removed from him; but whoever shall in future also blaspheme the power of 
the Spirit, whose operations will be more rapid and forcible, will have no 
means of salvation left. And in this sense this language was perfectly appro- 
priate to the occasion and calculated to encourage the disciples. Whereas in 
Matthew, chap. xii., the 3lst verse, indeed, may belong to his context, but the 
s2nd is quite foreign to it and seems to have been transferred to that passage 
from this in our Gospel. It remains to be observed, that this whole discourse 
— been delivered only at a time when Jesus had already predicted his 
suilerings and when they were near at hand.”—Pp. 194, 195. 
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from ch. xv. 1, to xvi. 14, are occasioned by the uncharifable spirit of 
the Pharisees towards the Publicans, Schleiermacher considering these as the 
parties designed by the elder and younger brother in the parable of the 
prodigal son. Even the variously interpreted parable of the steward (ch. 
xvi. 1—12) is referred by him to the same parties. ‘* ‘rhe master repre- 
sents the Romans, the steward, the publicans, the debtors, the Jewish nation; 
and Christ means to say, if the publicans in their ca!ling, and with that which 
they acquire in it, and consequently by means of a violent and iniquitous 
state of things, with reason termed payudvas ris adinizc, sShew themselves 
mild, indulgent and benevolent towards their nation, the Romans themselves 
will in their hearts praise them ; and so you have all reason to allow them 
before hand the right of citizenship in the BaoiAe/a2 rF @es, and so admit 
them into the diwyiovs cxnvas.”? P. 214. This he supposes to be intended 
as a vindication of those publicans who were his disciples, and acted as 
Zaccheus, understanding micol éyévecSe, of their being true to their country- 
men, not faithful to their masters. We think he is more successful in 
explaining the parable of Dives and Lazarus, of which he observes, that the 
whole point lies in Abraham’s answer, (ch. xvi. 31,) the rest being merely 
parabolic imagery ; and this answer he connects with vers. 17, 18, in which 
he supposes there is an allusion to the conduct of Herod Antipas, which the 
Pharisees had endeavoured to justify.“ If, by quibbling perversions of the 
law, made to recommend yourselves to men in power, (ro év av eadmass depyrdy 
ver. 15,) you weaken its authority, you incapacitate them for receiving moral 
impressions from any other dispensation of divine mercy.’? The expression 


mas eis dutqy PitZeras, ver. 16, he supposes to refer to such violent and 


unlawful means of promoting the advancement of the kingdom of God. 
Without, however, any allusion to Herod, the practice of the Pharisees to 
explain away the precepts of the law, would serve equally well to connect 
ver. 18 with ver. 31. Our author proceeds to justify at much length the 
connexion in which Luke has inserted the discourses, ch. xvii. xvill. 1—8 ; 
and he understands the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican not to be 
levelled against the Pharisees, in which case he observes, that it would not 
be a parable, but against some of his own disciples, who, hearing him insist 
on the necessity of constancy and faith, (ch. xvii. 8,) had expressed them- 
selves too confidently, that if it came to the point they certainly would not 
be wanting. It is not difficult to imagine that such an incident may have 
given rise to it; but as the historian, though in the context he frequently. 
distinguishes what our Lord said to his disciples and to the Pharisees, refers 
this to neither of them, the reasonable inference seems to be, that this rebuke 


of self-righteousness was called forth by some incident, in which neither of 


them was particularly concerned. There is good taste and judgment in 
Schleiermacher’s remark, that the Pharisee and the Publican would not have 
their proper parabolic character, if these: classes themselves were meant ; 
they must be the types of two opposite dispositions. So the Samaritan in 
the parable is not introduced to teach the Jews how they should feel towards 
Samaritans, but to illustrate the general duty of benevolent sympathy. 

At ch. xix. 48, our author supposes the narrative to close, which began 
ch. ix. 51. Whether he considers the dyaayyuc, as some have done, as 
meaning only his entrance into Jerusalem, he has not explained; but we 
can hardly suppose that he does, since the meaning of the verb is so clearly 
fixed by other passages. Yet if the ascension into heaven be meant, it 
should seem as if the writer of ch. ix. 51, had in view the last event recorded 
in the Gospel of Luke, and that he designed his narrative to extend to that 
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point; else, why assign an event, which Jesus himself had never disclosed 
to his disciples, far less mentioned as the motive of his going up to Jery. 
salem ? ;, 

Fourth division, ch. xx. 1, to the end. Chapters xx. and xxi. are consi. 
dered by Dr. S. as having formed originally an independent whole, chiefly 
on the ground that the writer who had already said, ch. xix. 47, that our 
Saviour 7v biddoxwy ro Kah! jutpay dv rH be09, would there have added, TaLg 2 
vivrag ebeoyduevog yuaitero els To Gpog Ta sAasdy, and not have given us this 
information separately, (ch. xxi. 37, 38,) and without any reference to his 
former statement. ‘This criticism we should hardly have expected from go 
oreat a philologer ; for +d xa6” juépay, (day by day,) could stand in no 
contrast with ra¢ 8 wxras (at night); and if any one will read the two 
passages with their respective contexts, he will see that, in ch. XIX. 47, 
it was the Evangelist’s object to inform us, that though our Saviour was 
to be found day after day teaching in the Temple, (as he himself urges, 
ch. xxii, 52,) and the priests and scribes had the greatest wish to appre. 
hend him, they durst not do it, from the attachment of the people. How 
irrelevant here would have been the mention of his nightly lodging-place! 
Again, Dr. S. thinks that the celebration of the nassover, which was the 

xain object of the whole journey, must have been mentioned before ch. 
xxii. 1, by an author who had written continuously from ch. xvii. 14. If 
however, we are right in our explanation of ch. ix. 51, the author had 
already announced a still remoter object of the journey of Jesus, his avadybu, 
and the passover is only incidentally mentioned in ch. xxii. 1, m connexion 
with the machinations of the priests; for époBodvro toy Aady (ch. xxi. 2) 
evidently refers, not to a fear which withheld them from aggression as before, 
but a fear which urged them to immediate measures, lest the popularity of 
Jesus with the vast multitude about to be assembled at the passover, should 
lead to some decisive movement in his favour. ‘There is, therefore, no rea 
son, as far as this goes, for detaching these two chapters. In commenting 
npon the predictions of the destruction of Jerusalem in the two evangelisis, 
(Luke xxi, 5—36; Matt. xxiv. 4—xxv. 46,) he gives the preference to Luke, 
on the ground that Matthew has connected with the destruction of Jerusalem 
(which is evidently the subject of all that precedes) a passage, ch. xxv. dl— 
40, referring to a very different topic—meaning, we presume, the final jude- 
ment. Of course those who believe that this passage also relates to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, will find in this an argument of the superior fulnes 
and accuracy of Matthew’s report. At ch. xxii. 1, begins another separate 
i ge reper: bear brag Pe and of which the subject was the 7” 
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On the whole the account of Luke is preferred to that of Matthew. From 
ch. xxiii. 50—xxiv. 43 or 44, is supposed to be another narrative, of which, 
from the fulness of the account given of the walk to Emmaus, Cleopas, or 
his companion, may have been the author. Dr. S. thus sums up his Essay: 


“ When I review the investigation which has thus been carried on step by 
step, and sum up the whole, it seems to me that though several of the details 
may be more or less open to objection, still the main position is firmly esta- 
blished, that Luke in this part of his work is neither an independent writer, 
nor has made a compilation from works which extended over the whole course 
of the life of Jesus. For we meet with too many isolated pieces which have 
no relation to the rest, and the character of the several parts is too different to 
admit of either supposition. He is from beginning to end no more than the 
compiler and arranger of documents which he found in existence, and which 
he allows to pass unaltered through his hands. His merit in this capacity is 
twofold: first, that of the arrangement; this however is the slighter of the 
two. For as he found much already connected, not only is the correctness of 
his arrangement dependent on his predecessors, and much may be assigned to 
a wrong place without fault of his, but also the arrangement was by this ren- 
dered much easier than if he had found all the parts separate. But the far 
greater merit is this, that he has admitted scarcely any pieces but what are 
peculiarly genuine and good ; for this was certainly not the effect of accident, 
but the fruit of a judiciously instituted investigation, and a well-weighed 
choice.”—Pp. 313, 314. 


We have devoted so large a space to this work, because we regard it as one 
of the most able and original which has appeared in this department of bibli- 
cal criticism for a long time. The author, we think, has, in most instances, 
succeeded in vindicating the order and connexion of Luke’s Gospel, where he 
differs from Matthew and Mark ; and this alone is of the highest importance 
for the evidences of Christianity and the interpretation of the New Testament. 
As it is evident that no art of the harmonist can every where reconcile the 
evangelists to each other, it becomes a question of the highest interest to 
determine which of them is to be followed, and this can only be done by 
such a close investigation as Schleiermacher has instituted. His object is 
very different from that of the late Mr. Evanson in his Dissonance; he does 


_ not set up Luke to the exclusion of the others, but follows him where he 
- appears the preferable guide. Some of his speculations partake of the start- 


ling boldness which characterizes the German school of criticism; as his 
suggestion, that the account of the bloody sweat may have been derived from 
early Christian hymns, in which the trials of our Saviour had been embel- 
lished with angelic apparitions (p. 301), and the doubt expressed (p. 304) as 


* to the rending of the veil of the temple. His general results, however, tend 


greatly to confirm the fidelity and accuracy of the Evangelist, and his lan- 
guage respecting the character and authority of our Lord is uniformly in the 
highest degree reverent. 

We have already ventured incidentally to offer our opinion of some of the 


_ arguments by which Dr. 8. endeavours to establish his second position, that 


the Gospel of Luke is composed of documents previously existing in a written 
form, which the Evangelist has only arranged, so that, except the introduc- 
tory verses, and here and there a connecting phrase, the whole book contains 


_ nothing of his own composition. To prove this, it is necessary to distin- 


guish between the phenomena which would be found in a gospel composed 
of traditionary accounts, obtained orally from those who had been present at 
the events, and reduced into writing from their words, and those which would 
be found in a compilation of documents previously written—for this last is an 
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essential part of Schleiermacher’s hypothesis. Now many of the appearances 
seem equally capable of explanation by the first supposition ; as the hebraiz- 
ing style, the fragmentary character of the whole gospel, the fulness of some 
parts and the brevity ol others, the uncertain chronology of a considerable 
portion, the wide intervals of unoccupied time, and the appearance of a termi- 
nation at the end of some of the narratives. If this be sufficient to account 
for the appearances of the gospel, it must, we think, be admitted to corre. 
spond better with the profession of the introductory verses, 1n which the 
author may seem to have taken too much credit to himself, if his vaeby, 
ypara, TAPNKGAGVI KOT averdey mac aupiPas, only means, — that he had 
arranged and transcribed thirty-three documents, the composition of others. 
[t only remains to observe that the translator of this work has discha 

his task with great ability; his version is perspicuous and smooth, and yet 
retains the characteristic qualities of the author’s style. We have observed 
only one passage in which the meaning is obscure, p. 114: “Not that the 
xtayo must be exactly the poor in spirit, but they who were not able to dis- 
tingnish themselves in the legal sense, the wrwyet Kara vowoy wal Kara mapa. 
Suc.” Not having the original at hand, we can only conjecture that the 
German would have been better rendered by ‘able to distinguish themselves 
in the meaning of the law.” 





Art. Il.—The State of the Protestant Religion in Germany, in a Series of 
Discourses, preached before the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. 
Hugh James Rose, M. A. Cambridge and London. 1820. 


Hap the Four Discourses of Mr. Rose contained a fair and candid view of 
the progress of Biblical Criticism, and the change of Theological opinion for 
which, since the middle of the last century,Germany has been so remarkable; 
had he examined those opinions which he condemns, and shewn us where 
their fallacy les, we should have rejoiced in laying the contents of his work 
fully before our readers. For while we claim for the Germans the merit of 
nearly all that has been done within the period which we have mentioned for 
the improvement of Biblical Criticism, we readily acknowledge that many 
crude and hasty opimions have been promulgated by them, and that some of 
them, in their attempts to refine Christianity, have deprived it of the essential 
characters of a Revelation. Sucha task, however, as it required the union of 
exteusive knowledge, with a hberal and candid spirit, and a mind not fettered 
to any particular system of opinions, but ready to receive them, whether new 
or old, according to their evidence, was not very likely to be fulfilled by the 
Quarterly Reviewer of Mr. Belsham’s Translation of the Epistles ; and the 
object of these Discourses is a very different one indeed. The recent history 
of theology in Germany is regarded by him only as an tintin all the awful 
: os — to individual faith and the unity of churches, of men’s 
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benefit might be expected from such pursuits, and that the application of the 
understanding to the doctrines of religion was subject only to the same restric- 
tions which in every other employment of it are necessary to prevent its use 
from becoming its abuse. Mr. Rose possesses one advantage over those who 
had previously warned the English public against the infection of German 
theology; he is acquainted with the German language, and his notes contain 
a vast mass of references to German authors. With all this appearance of 
extensive reading, however, we very much doubt if Mr. R. 1s intimately 
acquainted with their theological literature. Following the clew given him 
by two or three popular authors, he appears to have looked into others only 
to obtain a confirmation of their statements. While the really eminent names 
are passed over in silence, no writer is too obscure, or disesteemed, or for- 
gotten among his countrymen, to be brought forward by him, if by so doing 
he can fix upon German theology the odium of some rash assertion or hasty 
inference. He has read it, in short, as an attorney-general reads the works of 
an obnoxious political writer, looking only for passages on which to ground 
his indictment. 

As concerns individual faith, the lesson taught us by the aberrations of the 


- Germans is, according to Mr. Rose, the danger of making our own reason the 
arbiter of the doctrines of Scripture, instead of submitting our reason to Its 


doctrines ; and accordingly he represents the Rationalists of Germany as led 
by this principle to reject not only the doctrines of Scripture, but its mspira- 
tion and its miracles. Under this name of Rationalists, it must be observed, 
that he confounds all shades and degrees of departure from the orthodox stan- 
dard; and thus the imputation, which might not unfairly rest on those who 
deny every thing miraculous in the scriptural history, oe of whom he justly 
observes that their opinions are only Deism in a new form, is artfully thrown 
‘on the whole body of interpreters of Scripture, who, in the exercise of an 
‘independent judgment, have abandoned the ancient views of doctrine. No 
principle can be more just than that in interpreting the Bible we are not to 
determine beforehand what is rational or important, and bend its language 
to this standard ; the one and only object of the biblical interpreter should be 
to ascertain the meaning of his author, and that, by the same process as he 
Would use in the case of any other writer. But if some men have sate down 
to the study of the Scripture, with minds pre-occupied by an opinion that 
certain doctrines, not being rational, are not to be found there, and have mis- 
fmterpreted it under the influence of this prepossession, they should not 
reproach them who make the reason of other men their guide instead of their 
‘own, and talk of “the leading power of articles which guide their faith.” 
P. 12. Let any one look to an orthodox comment on our Saviour’s decla- 
‘ation, Mark xiii. 32, that he himself knew not the hour of his second com- 
‘Ing, and say whether ever a German Rationalist did more violence to words, 
m order to make them furnish a sense consistent with his opinions. No 
‘charge is more common, none is urged more bitterly or more in violation of 
charity and meekness, by those who call themselves orthodox, against the 
impugners of their system than this, that from want of due humility they will 
‘Not submit to be taught by Scripture. There will be, of course, among the 
‘miscellaneous adherents of either party, some who reject doctrines without 
examining their scriptural evidence, from the mere opinion of their absurd ty, 
and some, on the other hand, who embrace them, equally without examina- 
‘tion, from respect to authority; and they may pair off together : but we deny 
-that the men who, either in England or in Germany, have led the way in 
the great change of theological opinion, followed any such principle as the 
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exaltation of their own reason above the authority of Scripture. It was from 
perceiving, a the Scripture itself, that the orthodox doctrine was inconsistent 
with its general tenor, and that the phraseology which is supposed to teach 
it, compared with other scriptural phrases, bore no such meaning, that the 
were induced to renounce the opinions which they had once held. Ever 
candid man, whether orthodox or heterodox, will confess, that there are 
difficulties in the language of Scripture, embrace what interpretation you 
will: and some will take one side and some the other, as the natural dispo- 
sition or habit of each mind inclines; but it 1s an intolerable assumption on 
the part of the advocates of orthodoxy, that whoever differs from them does 
so from an indisposition to believe what is clearly taught in Scripture. The 
first impulse which was given in Germany towards a better interpretation of 
the New Testament, was by the translation of the works of Benson, Peirce, 
Hallett, Sykes, and others; men so far from deciding what was or was not 
fit to be revealed by God or believed by man, that they are remarkable for 
carefully illustrating Scripture by Scripture, and deducing its meaning from 
this comparison ; and had Semler and others only confined themselves to the 
path thus pointed out, they never would have been led to that wild extreme 
of scepticism which some of them have reached. A man may borrow from 
Hume, or any other philosopher, the principle, that no miraculous event is 
credible, and then, like Ammon or Wagscheider, deny the miraculous par 
of the gospel altogether, or, like Paulus, resolve it into natural occurrences; 
in the first case he abandons biblical criticism altogether ; in the other, as the 
event has shewn, he will bring much more ridicule on himself than injury 
on the cause of Revelation by the forced interpretations and arbitrary suppo- 
sitions which he will be compelled to make. The name of rational, when 
applied to the principles by which the evidence of revelation is investigated 
and the interpretation by which its doctrines are discovered, and not toa 
system preconceived and forced upon the language of Scripture, imporis 
nothing blameable; and the use of it as a term of reproach indicates 2 
secret conscijusness that the system we hold cannot stand this test. Mr, 
Rose does not indeed, in words, deny the right of every man to apply his 
reason to his religious belief; on the contrary, he professes to invite such au 
application (p. 66); but if any one makes the experiment and differs ever 9 
little from him in the result, then he turns round on him and charges him 
with an undue confidence in his reason.* 
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barrenness, such as the theological literature of the English church has long 
exhibited, and the luxuriance which puts forth much that never ripens, and 
sends up tares mingled with its wheat? * 

To Mr. Rose, however, the very idea of theology being a progressive 
science appears an absurdity; and very extraordinary is the reasoning by 
which he would prove, that though it was lawful for the sixteenth century to 
prefer its own judgment to that of the fifteenth, it is arrogance and presump- 
tion for the nineteenth to claim the same advantage over the age of Luther 
and Cranmer. ‘* The principle on which we separated from the Roman 
church was not that we had discovered any new views of Scripture, but that 
we desired to return to the primitive confession, the views held by the apos- 
tles and early fathers of the church.”—*“ Our church receives only what was 
received in those ages ii which truth must have been known; the others 
profess that perhaps in no age has truth yet been recognized, and that her 
genuine form may yet remain to discover.”’—Pp. 21, 22. And do not the 
professors of every other variety of Christian belief maintain precisely the 
same thing as the Church of England? Does not the Church of Scotland 
appeal to Scripture and the apostolic age to prove the divine right of Presby- 
tery? Do not the Unitarians allege the confession of Tertullian, a confession 
which no orthodox ingenuity has ever been able to pervert, to prove that the 
majority of believers in his age rejected the doctrine of the Trinity? What 
portion of the Thirty-nine Articles is to be found in the Apostolic Fathers, 
whom we presume Mr. R. to mean by “writers who lived at the outset of 
the Christian system”? P. 27. The assumption of a conformity with the 
ptimitive church begs the whole question in debate; all believe themselves 
to possess this conformity, and the Church of England has the same right to 
her belief as they to theirs; but while they, according to Mr. Rose, admit 
that they may have been in error, she, with singular modesty, has established 
a creed for all future ages, in which no one should dream of making an im- 
provement. We do not, however, believe, that the venerable founders of the 
national church were guilty of such arrogance as Mr. Rose attributes to them; 
we know that many of her members, not inferior in station, in learning, or 
fn worth, to the Bulls, the Waterlands, and the Horsleys, have acknowledged 
ithe necessity of a further reformation; and we see with pleasure that even 
the great organ of orthodoxy, the Quarterly Review, in a passage which calls 
forth Mr. Rose’s indignation, disclaims the absurd pretension that the church 
has nothing to learn. ‘* If we would hope,’’ says a writer in Number LXIV. 
p- 87, ‘to restrain that wildness of criticism on theological subjects which is 
too prevalent in Germany, we must learn to tolerate among ourselves a sober 
freedom of honest and humble inquiry; our censures at present lose some of 
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» * ** Nothing, if we except the dreams of Hutchinson, has come out in England, 
in the last 100 years, in the shape of original investigation. Compilation has there 
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their weight, as proceeding from a national school, too little accustomed to 
question old opinions to be able fairly to judge when they are questioned 
without reason.’ We could almost believe that this sentence had been 
written by one who had listened to Mr. Rose’s invective from the university 
pulpit. . , 
Perhaps some who w wuld treat with contempt the pretension of restraining 
individual faith by articles of religion, may acknowledge that a certain uni- 
formity of doctrine in the public teaching of Christianity is desirable, and 


join with our author in condemning the laxity of the Lutheran church, which 


allows its ministers not only to think, but to write and preach, what: they 
please, and thus ceases to answer the purpose of an established church at all, 
This is by much the strongest part of his case ; it is powerful as an argumen- 
tum ad hominem from the member of one establishment to the member of 
another ; but very little concerns those who belong to neither, and think that 
the creed of every association of worshipers should be determined by those 
who compose it only. If there is no medium between this laxity and the 
jealous rigour with which the Church of England prohibits every innovation, 
(and we confess we see none,) if the very idea of an established church in- 
clude that of a creed strictly defined and vigilantly guarded, we are furnished 
with a very strong argument against such institutions under any modifica. 
tion. For what result can their absence produce worse than that the cle 
should believe one thing and preach another, or, through fear of this, abstain 
from all religious inquiry; or else, calling themselves the ministers of Chris- 
tianity, deliver doctrines which involve a complete denial of its divine autho- 
rity? We believe this to have been of much less frequent occurrence in 
Germany than Mr. Rose represents; yet it is certainly not without exampk. 
But how could such a state of things have existed, even in a single instance, 
except in the case of the minister of an establishment, whom the people are 
bound to hear, or remain altogether without religious instruction ? Perhaps 
our readers are not aware that in Germany, though a man may preach 
almost any thing he pleases from the pulpits of the churches recognized by 
law, no one can establish any new mode of worship, or form any new 
church, without special permission from the government, a permission which 
in the principal states would assuredly be denied him, the ruling powers 
dreading above all things the increase of religious sects. The clergy of the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches have therefore a virtual monopoly of reli 
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exercise an extraordinary influence over his judgment. The Protestant 
Church of Germany possesses no splendid revenues to tempt men to the 
profession of doctrines which they disbelieve, aud such a retrogradation of 
opinion, without any external influence, would be a phenomenon 37 


precedent in the history of the human mind. Wi 4? ; ‘ VA, 





ArT. III. — Recensto Synoptica Annotationis Sacre, being a Critical 
Digest and Synoptical Arrangement of the most important Annotations 
on the New Testament, ExEGericaL, PHitotocicat and Docrrinat, 
carefully collected and condensed from the best Commentators, both 
Ancient and Modern, &c., &c. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, M. A., of 
Sidney College, Cambridge, Vicar of Bisbrooke in Rutland, and Curate of 
Tilton and Tugby in Leicestershire. PartI. 3 Vols. London. C. and 
J. Rivington. 1826. 


WHEN our minds have been depressed by a consideration of the bound- 
less variety of sentiments existing in the religious world, all professing to be 
founded on the same authority, and derived from the same volume; when, 
well persuaded of the fallibility of others, and conscious of our own, we have 
felt for the moment at a loss for any firm ground on which to rest our fect, 
and have been to tempted abandon the search for scriptural truth as alto- 


_ gether uncertain and hopeless; we have found our ardour in the pursuit of 


biblical knowledge, and our confidence in our sincere and serious conviction 
restored by the reflection, that if men have differed widely as to the results 
of their inquiries into the sense of Scripture, it is chiefly because they have 
also differed as to the principles on which these inquiries have been con- 
ducted, and that if they cou!d agree as to any common principles of inter- 
pretation, a rapid tendency towards a general agreement in religious opinions 
must be the unavoidable consequence. But, however they may be resisted by 
prejudice, or despised by ignorance and enthusiasm, nothing, we apprehend, 
can be more certain than the just principles of scriptural interpretation. They 
are the same which are applicable to any other ancient book, and they have 
been so fully developed, and so skilfully applied in connexion with Greek 
and Roman literature, that no scholar can be ignorant of their nature and 
use. - The Scripture interpreter has the same object in view with the inter- 
preter of any other book—to ascertain and make known the sense of his 
author—and he must employ the same means. His opinion of the importance, 
or his respect for the authority of the work which is the object of his labours, 
may excite his diligence, or impress on him the necessity of guarding with 
peculiar caution against prejudices, or rash and fanciful judgments; but it can 
hever authorize him to dispense with the ordinary rules of interpretation, be- 
Cause the importance and authority, whatever they may be, must 1n all cases 
belong, not to the mere words, but to the real sense of the author, and this 
can be no otherwise found out than by a careful examination of the words 
and phrases he has employed, as to their real power and grammatical con- 
Struction, with a due consideration of those circumstances of the age, the 
Writer himself, and those whom he immediately addressed, which might 
modify the force of his language or throw light on its obscurities. Now, it is 
evident, tlat the words of any writer can have but one genuine sense, which, 
if sufticient monuments remain of his language and his age, it must be pos- 
sible to ascertain with tolerable certainty. There may be real difficulty, and 
this may, by various causes, have been considerably increased ; as by the 
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great authority attached to a work, leading every one to seek in it a confir. 
mation of his own opinions; or its having been received as an authority in 
dark and ignorant times, when it could not be rightly understood and false 
explanations were put upon if, which are afterwards long supported by pre- 
judice ;*or, its being commonly consulted as an authority, and that in an 
inaccurafe translation, by numbers who have never been taught to under. 
stand, much less are qualified to apply the true principles of interpretation: 
but all these causes are temporary. ‘To patient study and impartial criticism 
the difficulty must yield, and all classes of society are becoming daily better 
prepared, by the diffusion of knowledge and mental cultivation, to receive 
and rightly to estimate any increased light which may be afforded them. 
There is nothing, then, extravagant or visionary in the hope, that the true 
sense of the Bible, or at least of all important parts of it, may in time beso 
established as to he general!y received, and that the blessed religion it teaches 
may thus be restored to its primitive purity: but this glorious result is to be 
anticipated chiefly from the general application by all parties of strict and 
reasonable principles of interpretation, such as are allowed to be proper for 
all other ancient books, to the sacred volume. Every instance of the con- 
currence in such principles of individuals professing opposite opinions, isa 
sure pledge of their approach to a common sentiment, however this approach 
may be retarded by prejudices incident to human frailty. The discussion 
between them is now only concerning the application to particular cases of 
certain acknowledged rules, in which application one of them at least must 
be wrong, and their remarks can hardly fail to lead towards a conclusive 
decision; whilst so long as their principles of interpretation are altogether 
different, their confident quotation of texts against each other is worse than 
a waste of time—it is a means of awakening only bad passions. 
From these remarks it will sufficiently appear how high is our estimate of 
the value of philological and exegetical annnotations on Scripture, and how 
well we are disposed to appreciate the exertions in this department of all 
sober and judicious commentators, to whatever doctrinal system they may be 
personally attached. Excepting only the sacred text, with the concordance 
and lexicons necessary for our own examination of its words, the works 
scholiasts and commentators form the most essential part of a theological 
hbrary, and should be the daily and nightly study of all those who undertake 
to ex pound to others the doctrines and precepts of the gospel. 
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general use, clothing the foreign matter in a vernacular dress, and expressing 
the sense in simple and perspicuous phraseology.”—Pref. p. ix. 


Of the great utility and importance of such a work, tf well executed, there 
cannot, we think, be two opinions; though we are far from agreeing with the 
author in accounting it “ one of the most important advantages’ likely to 
arise from it, ‘ that it would render it no longer necessary for English stu- 
dents to have recourse to certain foreign works, however learned, of very 
questionable orthodoxy, and thereby obtaining the aids, valuable as they 
are, of exegetical and philological knowledge at too dear a rate, by the sacri- 
fice, or at least depravation, of sound principle in doctrinal theology.”” There 
is no commentator, not Mr. B. more than others, to whom a student can 
trust implicitly ; he must obtain all the assistance he can, and then exercise 
his own judgment modestly and cautiously, but firmly and independently, 
He need never fear to see the statement or defence of erroneous opinions, 
since their examination is the only proof he can have of their being erro- 
neous. If sacred truth be the object of his pursuit, he must allow no set of 
doctrines, under the imposing name of Orthodoxy, to be placed out of the 
reach of inquiry, and made a standard for trying the merit of those who offer 
him the aids of acknowledged learning and sagacity. Timidity is an ac- 
companiment of weakness, and we have little opinion of the soundness of 
the principles which must be sacrificed, or at least depraved, by being 
brought into comparison with those of others. 

Much more judiciously our author expresses a hope, that his work ‘ may 
materially tend to remove the prejudices of Unbelievers, by shewing them 
that the New Testament is capable of a most rational and consistent inter- 
pretation.” This is an effect which we may confidently anticipate from all 
contributions towards fixing the true sense of the Sacred Writings, and thus 
displaying the real character of the Revelation which is contained in them. 
Mr. B. has expressed another hope, in which, we think, we may undertake 
to assure him that he will not be disappointed. He will “‘ induce many of 
his fellow-christians, professing”’ (what he calls) ‘ Socinian tenets, to recon- 
sider the grounds on which the opinions they so confidently promulgate are 
feally founded.” They w2// examine his arguments, we hope we may pro- 
mise, attentively and candidly ; they will, many of them we trust, profit by 
his labours, but whether with the result as to doctrinal points, which he 
expects, we hold to be more than doubtful. 

We shall now proceed to shew how far our author, in executing his meri- 
torious plan, has correctly estimated the value of the sources to which he has 
applied himself, and with what learning, diligence and impartiality he has 

rformed the task of selection. 

_ The kind of interpretation he has aimed at forming, and which he con- 


ceives “must be the only certain means of attaining the true sense of 
Scripture,’’ he describes in the words of Dr. Tittman, as being ** that which 
is founded on a correct and accurate knowledge of the Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin languages, and on grammatical and rhetorical rules, and other aids 
commonly employed in the explanation of the classical authors.’” We need 

add nothing to what we have already said of the importance of this method. 

That it is the only just or satisfactory one, few among the learned will ques- 

tion: it is to be lamented that, among the public expounders of Scripture, 

there are so few who yet pay much regard to it. 


We are informed, 
_ That one peculiar feature of the work is, that the interpretations of the 
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ancient. fathers and carly Greek commentators, (as Theophylact, Theodoret, 
futhvmius, GScumenius and Aretas,) together with the Scholiasts and Glosso- 
craphers, have formed the basis of the exegetical and doctrinal matter.”— 
Pref. p. xi. 


We do not know that Mr. B. has extracted much more from the fathers 
than his readers may be pleased to see, or has in his general practice attri- 
buted to them any undue authority, but we cannot help thinking that he here 
exaggerates their importance. They preserve some interesting traditions and 
valuable explanations, and their familiarity with the Greek as a livin 
language, sometimes renders them useful guides, But the just principles of 
interpretation had not in their times been at all considered; they were as apt 
as the moderns to misunderstand Jewish phraseology, and to apply in a gene- 
ral sense, or to their own controversies, what really referred to the peculiar 
circumstances of the first disciples: and there are very few of them who did 
not indulge, ina greater or less degree, that disposition to allegorize and 
spiritualize, which was so early introduced into the church, by those who 
had been educated in the schools of a mystical philosophy, and which is the 
bane of all rational and solid interpretation. In short, whilst the cautious 
use of their writings is much to be commended, their authority is not to be 
very highly estimated, and their explanations must be frequently rejected as 
altogether undeserving of serious consideration. Afier the manner in which 
the use made of them is announced, the reader may possibly be surprised to 


find, for how small a portion of the annotations he is indebted to the fathers, 
and of that portion some might have been as well spared. 


When our author proceeds to enumerate the modern critics and commei- 
tators from whom he has sought assistance, we have only to express our 
entire satisfaction, and our conviction that a work which condenses and 
amalgamates the labours of such men cannot fail of rendering an essential 
service to the cause of correct and rational Scripture interpretation. We 
have not space for many particulars: of Wetstein he has made very extensive 
use; next to him, he has drawn most copiously from Rosenmiiller and Kut 
noel, but very largely also from many others in the long catalogue of illustrious 
names which he sets before us. To illustrations of the language of the New 
Testament, from the classical writers, he has given a large share of his 
attention, and to this department belongs much of the original matter he has 
furnish d. He has apphed himself to the best sources for Rabbinical illus- 
tration, but we cannot help wishing that he had used them more freely, as 
their value is often very great. We will offer a few additions to his annota- 
tions on a small portion of the Gospel of Matthew, taken at random, in 


order to shew how much he has left, which is at least as apposite and 
ukeresting as many of his classical extracts, 
ie ee , 
_ Matt. i. 16, deel mepicecay. In favour of the explanation which refers the 
similitude to the 


es. Lie thanner of descent, seem to be the words of Rabbi Ephraim, 
im Ir. Gilborim, on Gen, i, 2 


sunier table: ilems-oet <: DDN, incubuit sicut columba que volita 
super mice, iam attingens et non attingens, Schoettsen. 
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fol. 30, 1- 
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ssem. Schoettgen. 
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sand, &c. Lightfoot and Schoettgenius illustrate the mode of expression 
by many examples from the Rabbinical writings. 

Ver. 22, jaxa. Lightfoot has given various examples, from which we 
select one, of the common use among the Jews of this expression of con- 
tempt and danger. ‘* A Heathen said to an Israelite, Very suitable food is 
made ready for you at my house. What is it? saith the other. To whom 
he replied, Swine’s flesh. aka, (saith the Jew,) 1 musi not eat of clean 
beasts with you.” 

Ver. 22, yéevvay +3 mupds. We have an example of the Rabbinical use of 
this phrase, Sohar Exod. fol. 50, col. 299, R. Chiskias dixit : Quicunque 

roximum suum vocat improbum (pw) ille detruditur in Gehennam. 
With this may be compared Kidduschin, fol. 28, 1. Si vero (proximum 
suum) improbum vocat descendit cum ipso (Synedrium) ad vitam ipsius, h. e. 
capitis accusare potest. Schoettg. Gehenna was a general and a vague 
expression for the severest punishment, often temporal, signifying no more 
than death, and, when applied to future sufferings, not determining any thing 
as to their duration. In the Targum, on Isa. xxxiii. 14, quoted by Light- 
foot, “‘ the Gehenna of eternal (rather perpetual) fire,” refers only to the 
fires always burning in the valley, and is a figurative expression for severe 
punishment. 

But we must not go on. We designed only to shew that our annotator 
might have advantageously extended his Rabbinical quotations, and this little 
specimen may answer our purpose. We are next called upon to speak 
of Mr. B.’s personal qualifications for the arduous task in which he has 
engaged. 

For his learning and diligence, none who examines his work can fail of 
entertaining a high respect. Putting out of the question his numerous 
original remarks and illustrations, by which his scholarship and the accuracy 
as well as extent of his reading are abundantly manifested ; the mere collec- 
tion together of such a body of annotation, drawn from such a vast variety 
of sources, implies the possession of very considerable learning, and the 
consumption of years in laborious study. That our author, as he assures us 
in his preface, has spared no expense in furnishing himself with whatever 
— to be found useful aids, and no time in employing them to the 

est purpose, his readers will readily believe, and we should rejoice to hear 
that he had obtained from his church those rewards to which he ventures 
to put in his claim, and which could seldom, we think, be better bestowed. 

With respect to the important character of impartiality we must speak 


more at large, and we shall begin by laying before our readers his own 
declaration : 


“One thing” (he says, Pref. p. xv.) “ he must be permitted to observe, 
“namely, that in the selection of matter, as well as in the adjustment of jarring 
interpretations, he has been guided by the strictest impartiality. His maxim 
has ever been, Tros Rutulusve fuat, nullo diserimine habebo; or, in the words 
of Plato, dm dv é Adyos Some muna Gp’ on, tavty itéov. Though unfeignedly 
and conscientiously attached to the Church of which he has the honour to be 
a pastor, yet the Editor has endeavoured to preserve the strictest impartiality 
in adjusting the interpretation of all those texts on which any difference of 
opinion unhappily subsists among the various denominations of professing 
Christians. So far, indeed, from willingly aggravating the odium theologicum, 
he would rather sound an_/renicum to his ministerial brethren of every deno- 
mination, that Ephraim might no longer envy Judah, nor Judah vex Ephraim ; 
that all (considering the doubtfulness and, in truth, the unimportance of many 
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controverted points) v0 ee to differ, ever remembering the maxim of 
Augustine, ‘ Melius est dubitare de occultis quam litigare de incertis.’” 

We cannot but give Mr. B. full credit for the feeling which dictated ths 
passage. That he intended and fancied that he had attained impartiality, 
we readily believe, and the general freedom of his work from the abusive 
and insulting expressions, and the bitterness of manner, so commonly 
employed against those who depart in material points from the prevailing 
standard, is highly gratifying to us. Notwithstanding a manifest bias in favour 
of the more common opinions, we think him, z cases where doctrine 1s not 
concerned, a fair interpreter, because he does not seem intentionally to avoid 
stating opinions and criticisms at variance with his own judgment, anda 
useful one, because, though the reader should not agree with him, he will 
not the less find his observations on the words and grammatical structure, 
and his varied illustrations, instructive and appropriate. But wherever the 
great questions respecting the person and office of Christ are at all involved, 
(and in the Gospel of John this is very extensively the case,) we must say, 
that he has shewn himself incapable of admitting impartial or unprejudiced 
views, or of making any just or satisfactory statements of the arguments of 
Unitarians. 

Had he given a faithful abstract of our sentiments and modes of defending 
them in reference to the most remarkable texts, we should not have com 
plained of any warmth with which he had expressed his disapprobation, 
Had he even at once refused us a hearing, while he confined himself to the 
fair statement of his own views, we also should have been content to make 
our own appeal, and should not have censured him for the want of a libe- 
rality too seldom to be found ; but when, after great professions of impar- 
tiality, he wses unfair arts in defence of his own opinions, and misrepresents 
what is to be said for ours, we do think that a warning is required, lest 
the unwary or uninformed should imagine that they have before them the 
means of judging, when, in fact, they have only heard the pleadings on one 
side. We acknowledge the difficulty of writing a commentary with doc- 
trinal impartiality; by which we understand, so as, without entering into 
theological disquisitions, fairly to state the leading interpretations of the texts 
discussed, shewing how each professes to be derived from the original words, 
and adding Our own judgment, expressed as decisively as our convictions 
justify. It is difficult truly to represent arguments which may seem to Us 
trifling or unsatisfactory ; it is difficult to appreciate arguments to which our 
prejudices are strongly opposed. If, conscious of the difficulty, a man will 
undertake only to express or defend his own views, his prudence is to 
be commended ; if, having undertaken fairly to sum up the evidence, he 
— ra apheersan by prejudice from doing full justice to the statements of 
cst ameine rene, he may be excused; but if, with 
om ailieal - "5? We Hind great mistakes and misrepresentations, We 

oon watever we may judge cf his intentions, to condemn him 
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very favourably of the unprejudiced character of the doctrinal annotations. 
Thus we have ‘* the well-wishers of orthodox Protestantism,”® the ** ortho- 
dox Dr, Tittman,”’ * attached to the cause of Orthodoxy.’ What is this 
but to give Orthodoxy a merit independently of any support which the opi- 
nions so named may derive from the just and liberal interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, to prejudge the question respecting their truth, and to cast a stigma of 
heresy on those whose sincere respect for what they believe to be the sense 
of Scripture has led them to profess different opinions ? | 

Brought up in the bosom of the Church, our annotator seems never to 


~~ have admitted a suspicion of her being in error: he is ready to overwhelm 


Unitarians with the authorities and comments of those who were determined 
to support the common doctrine, but he has in no instance shewn himself 
prepared to weigh their arguments, or, by a candid statement of what might 
be adduced on both sides, to assist the sincere inquirer in forming his own 
judgment. 
_ Our readers will be able to form a better opinion on this subject when, 
in a continuation of the present article, we bring under examination a series 
of his most important annotations ; in the mean time we will offer them one 
or two examples, which would alone be a sufficient warrant for the opinion 
we have expressed. 

The following is a part of our author’s annotation on the word Avrpoy, 
Matt. xx. 28: 


‘« It properly signifies a price paid for the redemption of a captive, both in 
the classical writers and in the Septuagint, where it answers to 753. But by 
this very word, and by mown, (Lev. vi. 23, Numb. viii. 8,) is signified also the 
hostia piacularis, sacrificium piaculare (Levit. x. 17); and in this latter sense 


‘Avtpov must here be taken (Kuin.). So Schleusner — ‘ut morte sua 


homines a peccati vi et peenis liberaret.’. We must understand Christ to have 
said that he undergoes death as a piacular victim. (1 Tim. ii. 6.)” 


Now we can hardly expect to be believed by our readers when we affirm 
in direct contradiction to Mr. Bloomfield’s statement, what is, however, the 
simple fact, as we hope they will ascertain by personal examination, that 
Avtpoy in the LXX. never corresponds to \DD in any other sense than -* the 

ice of deliverance ;” that it no where corresponds to Wk, consequently, 
that there is no pretence for ascribing to it the sense of a piacular victim ; 
and farther, that Schleusner does not ascribe to it any such sense. He ex- 
plains it as signifying properly the price of the redemption of captives, or of 
any thing lost or stolen metaphorically. The means or plan by which any 
one 2s delivered from a miserable or inferior condition, which sense he 
applies to Matt. xx. 28, and Mark x. 45, explaining, that the purpose of 
Christ’s death was ‘to deliver men from the power and punishment o 


‘sin,’ an interpretation in which Unitarians concur with him ; but he does 


not say, as implied by Mr. B., that the deliverance was effected by offering 
himself as a piacular victim. We know not why DOWN 1s introduced at 
all; we know not what is meant by the reference above to Levit. vi. 23, 
where "53 is not rendered by avtpoy, or to Numb. vin. 8, (12 we suppose,) 
where the same word is in the same circumstances. We cannot find the 
smallest authority or even pretence for explaining Avtpov a sacrifice or victim, 
and yet in a passage of the same note which has called forth these remarks, 
Mr. B. speaks of SOCINIAN PERVERSION! |! 

Again, in the introduction to the Gospel of John, translated from the 
“¢ orthodox’’ Dr. Tittman, and adopted by our author as expressing his own 
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sentiments, without it being thought necessary to notice the very different 
views of the design of this Gospel entertained by other distinguished com. 
mentators, is the following passage : 


“< As far as respects the person of Jesus, there cannot be any more manifest 
sroof of his divinity than that which is drawn from the religious worship which 
. has expressly claimed to himself, as in cap. v. 23, * That all men should 
worsuip the Son as they sage, 3 the Father? He that worshipeth not the 
Son worshipeth not the Father. Never could Jesus have so spoken without 
blasphemy towards God, if he had been a mere man or a being inferior to the 
Deity. For he evidently ascribes to himself a parity and equality of majesty 
and dignity with the Father, while he requires of men the same religious wor. 
ship.’—Introd. Vol. II. p. 11. 


Now, it would be useless for us to point out that this precious piece of 
reasoning is founded on a needless and unjustifiable translation of the word 
rizdos, contrary to the sense of.all sober commentators, since it will be abun. 
dantly sufficient for us to quote our author’s own annotation when he comes 
to the passage in the progress of his work, ‘* What kind of honour is here 
meant [observe, he does not call it worship] plainly appears,” he tells us, 
“from the words tiv Ady dxovov and motevav tH wéyapayts, namely, to 
admit him as the Messiah, messenger of God, and interpreter of his will, and 
consequently to yield assent to the doctrines commanded by him in the name 
and at the command of God, and render obedience to all the moral injunc- 
tions of his religion ;’’ an interpretation the truth of which cannot with the 
appearance of reason be called in question, but which is perfectly Unitarian, 
‘That its author could give his sanction to the above passage from Tittman, 
adopting it as his own, it is for him to reconcile with candour and justice. 
We shall give one other example. On John v. 21, Mr. B. has the following 
annotation: he translates, ** As the Father can restore life to the dead, so 
also can the Son restore life to whom he will,’? and remarks, ‘ Verbs 
active are often to be interpreted potentially: and that they must be so 
taken in the present passage is plain from the context, for Jesus means to 
shew that he has equal power with the Father, [ver. 19,] and he illustrates 
this by some examples of what kind of works he has received from the 
Father the power of performing, (Rosenm.)”” We do not understand this. 
His power 1s equal w ith that of the Father, yet received from him, and of 
course dependent, that is inferior. Let us take the passage in its connexion, 
ws oy a a a. to the first principles of interpretation, 
verily, | say nn, ‘ou ‘ee e, Son WAR the Father ? Ver, 19, “ Verily, 
the Rather to. 23 oe te — can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth 
likewise.” With the exeenere re He Soeth, these also doeth the Son 
inclose in brackets, we ado t the en a ee 
“ He shews the Jews that pi 0 explanation of Mr. B, from Kuinoel. 
with God. he teetec. 80 at from making himself [in all respects] equal 
oc, Ne protesses that he is actine by hi ; horit 
but refers the whole system of act; ing, not y his own proper aut ority, 
and therefore ought not to creed ot en ee ot ee 
Father loveth the S aes of blasphemy.” Ver. 20, “ For the 
est nihraentien 3 n and sheweth him, i. e. enableth him to do,” (derxvw 
ot only signifies to shew or teach, but h | . PP ssn 
signification of impulse to action d gn eae age - “——" 
what has been shewn - oad die : 0 the imparting the faculty of doing 
Kuin. ap. Blomf. ) « enabl . the word is here used in that sense is clear, 

; 1ableth him to do all things that himself does, and 
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he will enable him to do greater works than these (than the miracles of 


_ healing, &c., which they had already seen), that ye may marvel. For as the 


Father can restore life to the dead,”’ (we have no objection to Mr. B.'s trans- 
lation,) ** so also can the Son” (namely, as just before stated, by the Father's 
communicated power) ‘restore life to whom he will.” We cannot under- 
stand how this passage 1s reconciled with, much less can be made to prove 
the equality of Jesus with the Father, nor can we attribute Mr. B.’s comment 
above given to a very ¢mpartial interpreter. 

We must repeat, however, in conclusion, that we ascribe all which we 
think fair criticism must condemn, to the force of prejudice, and to a hasty 
adoption of what others had asserted favourable to his system, not to artifice 
or we/ful injustice ; and that in denying to our author the high merit of 
impartiality, which he so earnestly claims, we do not mean to question the 
general utility of his work, On the contrary, we strongly recommend it to 
our ministers, especially to the younger among them, and to other students 


of Scripture who possess the knowledge of Latin and Greek necessary for 


using it, as a cheap and valuable body of scriptural annotation. We trust 
that it will promote the just and rational interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment, and thus, notwithstanding any prejudices or erroneous views and 
statements on particular subjects, essentially serve the cause of Christian 
truth. We desire to express our sense of the irrefragable truth and high 
importance of the principles of interpretation adopted, as well as of Mr. B.’s 
qualifications for applying them, where the doctrines of his church do not 
immediately interfere ; and we shall hail with much pleasure the arrival of 
the concluding portion of his labours. 





Arr. 1V.—Considerations on the Impolicy and Inexpediency of Imprison- 
ment for Debt: ina Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, M. P. By 
Thomas Danvers, Esq. 8vo. pp. 36. Simpkin and Marshal. 1826. 


_ Every reflecting and humane mind is impressed with the present unsa- 
tisfactory state of the law as regards debtors in England. The subject is 
attended with great difficulties,—ditticulties partly created by the law, and 
aggravated by the prejudices and passions of creditors. An appeal on this 
part of our jurisprudence could not have been made with more propriety to 
any one than to Mr. Peel, who has, we think we may say, surprised the 
liberal part of the public by his admirable measures in reform of our puni- 
tive law, and who has excited hopes in the breasts of all true lovers of their 
country of such further beneficial alterations in our commercial and criminal 
code, as shall make the statute-book conformable to the opinions and feelings 


of the more cultivated portion of the English people. We know nothing of 


Mr. Danvers, but he has written sensibly on this interesting topic, and his 
— is entitled to the more attention as he writes avowedly (and we 

ment the fact) from ‘‘ a personal and practical experience of the evils” 
which he points out. 
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. t bei essary to notice the very different 
sentiments, without it being thought nece the vel 
dans of the design of this Gospel entertained by other distinguished com- 


mentators, is the following passage - 


«< As far as respects the person of Jesus, there cannot - any pan manifest 
roof of his divinity than that which 1s drawn from the re gy — “ip which 
fe has expressly claimed to himself, as in cap. V. ag iat . | “y should 
worsuip the Son as they tgs, 3 the Father? He that worshipeth not the 
Son worshipeth not the Father. eyer could Jesus hav A sO spoken without 
blasphemy towards God, if he had been a mere man or a 4 inferior to the 
Deity. For he evidently ascribes to himself a parity and equality of “majesty 
and dignity with the Father, while he requires of men the same religious wor- 
ship.” —Introd. Vol. Ill. p. 11. 


Now, it would be useless for us to point out that this precious piece of 
reasoning is founded on a needless and unjustifiable translation of the word 
Tima, contrary to the sense of.all sober commentators, since it will be abun- 
dantly sufficient for us to quote our author’s own annotation when he comes 
to the passage in the progress of his work, _‘* What kind of honour is here 
meant [observe, he does not call it worship] plainly appears,” he tells us, 
‘from the words roy Adyov dxovevy and metevoyv T@ méprpayts, namely, to 
admit him as the Messiah, messenger of God, and interpreter of his will, and 
consequently to yield assent to the doctrines commanded by him in the name 
and at the command of God, and render obedience to all the moral injunc- 
tions of his religion ;”” an interpretation the truth of which cannot with the 
appearance of reason be called in question, but which is perfectly Unitarian. 
[hat its author could give his sanction to the above passage from Tittman, 
adopting it as his own, it is for him to reconcile with candour and justice. 
We shall give one other example. On John v. 21, Mr. B. has the following 
annotation : he translates, ** As the Father can restore life to the dead, so 
also can the Son restore life to whom he will,’ and remarks, ** Verbs 
active are often to be interpreted potentially: and that they must be so 
taken in the present passage is plain from the context, for Jesus means to 
shew that he has equal power with the Father, [ver. 19,] and he illustrates 
this by some examples of what kind of works he has received from the 
Father the power of performing. (Rosenm.)’? We do not understand this. 
His power 1s equal with that of the Father, yet received from him, and of 
course dependent, that is inferior. Let us take the passage in its connerion, 
and can any one affirm that, according to the first principles of interpretation, 
it teaches the equality of the Son with the Father? Ver. 19, * Verily, 
verily, | say unto you, the Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth 
the Father do : for what things soever he doeth, these also doeth the Son 
likewise.”” With the exception of a needless qualifying clause which we 
pe - brackets, we adopt the explanation of Mr. B. from Kuinoel. 
sth Goh te aukee ee hee eee 
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he will enable him to do greater works than these (than the miracles of 
healing, &c., which they had already seen), that ye may marvel. For as the 
Father can restore life to the dead,” (we have no objection to Mr. B.'s trans- 
lation,) ‘so also can the Son”’ (namely, as just before stated, by the Father's 
communicated power) ‘restore life to whom he will.” We cannot under- 
stand how this passage is reconciled with, much less can be made to prove 
the equality of Jesus with the Father, nor can we attribute Mr. B.’s comment 
above given to a very ¢mpartial interpreter. 

We must repeat, however, in conclusion, that we ascribe all which we 
think fair criticism must condemn, to the force of prejudice, and to a hasty 
adoption of what others had asserted favourable to his system, not to artifice 
or wi/ful injustice; and that in denying to our author the high merit of 
impartiality, which he so earnestly claims, we do not mean to question the 
general utility of his work, On the contrary, we strongly recommend it to 
our ministers, especially to the younger among them, and to other students 
of Scripture who possess the knowledge of Latin and Greek necessary for 
using it, as a cheap and valuable body of scriptural annotation. We trust 
that it will promote the just and rational interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment, and thus, notwithstanding any prejudices or erroneous views and 
statements on particular subjects, essentially serve the cause of Christian 
truth. We desire to express our sense of the irrefragable truth and high 
importance of the principles of interpretation adopted, as well as of Mr, B.’s 
qualifications for applying them, where the doctrines of his church do not 
immediately interfere ; and we shall hail with much pleasure the arrival of 


the concluding portion of his labours. 





Art. 1V.—Considerations on the Impolicy and Inexpediency of Imprison- 
ment for Debt: in a Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, M. P. By 


Thomas Danvers, Esq. S8vo. pp. 36. Simpkin and Marshal. 1826. 


Every reflecting and humane mind is impressed with the present unsa- 
tisfactory state of the law as regards debtors in England. The subject is 
attended with great difficulties,—ditficulties partly created by the law, and 
aggravated by the prejudices and passions of creditors. An appeal on this 
part of our jurisprudence could not have been made with more propriety to 
any one than to Mr. Peel, who has, we think we may say, surprised the 
liberal part of the public by his admirable measures in reform of our puni- 
tive law, and who has excited hopes in the breasts of all true lovers of their 
country of such further beneficial alterations in our commercial and criminal 
code, as shall make the statute-book conformable to the opinions and feelings 
of the more cultivated portion of the English people. We know nothing of 
Mr. Danvers, but he has written sensibly on this interesting topic, and his 
pamphlet is entitled to the more attention as he writes avowedly (and we 
lament the fact) from ‘¢ a personal and practical experience of the evils” 


which he points out. 
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CRITICAL NOTICKS. 





Anr. V.— Levicon Greco Latinum 
in Novum Testamentum, congesset 
Joh. Fried. Schleusner, in compendi- 
um redegit Johannes Carey, LL.D. 
Londoni; impensis B. Holdsworth. 
1826. 


‘Tose who have studied, as we have had 
occasion to do, that fanciful but ingenious 
compound of speculations called the Pa- 
leeoromaica, can scarcely fail to acknow- 
ledge the force of the observations which 
flow with propriety from the author’s 
pen, on the singular want of practical 
scholar-like theological and biblical learn- 
ing in England, as compared with the 
continental school, both of ancient and 
modern theologians. How comes it that 
so few men here venture out of the at- 
mosphere of their sect, be it established 
or dissident, that ‘* even the Roman 
Church, to the shame of Protestantism, 
has allowed greater freedom of discus- 
to its members than has ever been en- 
joved in those churches which profess to 
make free inquiry the boon which they 
offer and the very badge of their distinc- 
tion’? Markland’s Letters to Bowyer 
are very appositely referred to, and it 
may be doubted whether the Inquisition 
itself would inspire greater caution than 
weighed upon the minds of two such sin- 
cere and pious biblical inquirers in a 
Protestant country on more critical ques- 
tions concerning the Greek text. How 
is it that within the last half century a 
host of truly valuable and laborious works 
have appeared on the Continent, perfectly 
impartial on, indeed carefully avoiding, 
all dogmatic questions, where they are 
not the immediate object of inquiry, zea- 
lously probing to the bottom every point 
of interest Without stopping to inquire 
its bearing on the prepossessions or sys- 
tenis of any one ;—quoted, appealed to 
and relied on by all, on that very account, 
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discussion and proselytism on doctrinal 
points, from which, no doubt, great good 
arises collaterally, but upon which less 
stress is laid abroad. The principal 
cause, however, is the exclusive appro- 
priation to one sect of almost the only 
means of attaining, except in rare in- 
stances, any profound theological or 
classical proficiency. Learning and a 
particular set of opinions are sought to 
be identified. A double aristocracy of 
rank and education keeps the inquirer at 
an immense distance. The scholar who 
should feel disposed to move out of the 
trammels of the only system in which 
almost exclusively he can acquire his 
knowledge, is at once a black sheep 
marked and shunned by the more privi- 
leged flock. If he is not one of them he 
can be nobody; he loses his caste in 
society as well as in literature. There is 
no mutual forbearance or courtesy en- 
gendered by the early collision and gene- 
rous emulation of active minds by pur- 
suits carried on with a variety of purpose, 
but in the same walks. The exclusive 
circle of rank, preferment, or even of 
education which that circle labours to 
maintain to be the only one for a gentle- 
man moving in any sphere, is for ever 
shut against him who moves out of the 
orbit which well-defined orthodoxy has 
traced out. A levelling despotism of opi- 
nion must reign within such a system of 
education, and uncharitableness and dis- 
satisfaction prevail without. 

Can we wonder that the Dissenter, 
driven for his education to establish- 
ments which even the wealthy and zea- 
lous of his denomination can only found 
on a scale limited to the reception of 
persons of their own persuasion, should 
imbibe with his first impressions the 
same exclusive spirit of Ais party, and 
devote more than a due portion of his 
studies to its polemics? In short, where 
there is no catholic education, it is 
hardly to be wondered that catholicism 
should form no feature of our theolo- 
sical literature. 

Those English scholars whose acquire- 
ments render them competent to the task, 
generally shun any application of their 
talent to the cultivation of theological 
or biblical learning, on account of the 
cmbarrassments in which a free pursuit 
of their subject is likely to involve them. 


— 
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There are few who would not at any 
time prefer bestowing their labour on a 
Greek Play, where at all events they are 
on safe ground, and in no danger of find- 
ing their opinions and their interests at 
variance. 

However small the encouragement has 
been among English scholars competent 
to the task, to undertake works of pro- 
found biblical erudition unconnected 
with the previously established rule of 
particular sects, it must be admitted that 
there has of late been a considerable dis- 
position shewn to receive and appeal on 
all hands to the valuable productions of 
the Continent, and every one acknow- 
ledges the obligation he is under to 
Schleusner, Griesbach, Michaelis, Eich- 
horn, Kuinoel, and many others. The 
necessity and superior utility of such 
works is felt, though the example is not 
followed, and the common use of these 
neutral works has been eminently bene- 
ficial in affording that species of amal- 
gam between contending sects, in which 
our systems of education are so remark- 
ably deficient. 

To promote the circulation of such 
works, by placing them more within the 
reach of the general reader, is the most 
acceptable office which a scholar can fill. 
Schleusner has been reprinted in this 
country, and his work is found on the 
shelves of every theologian whom the 
price of a book, necessarily so expensive, 
does not deprive of such a valuable as- 
sistant. It was obvious, however, that 
the work was capable of very important 
abridgement, without materially dimi- 
nishing its practical utility to the general 
student; and there are not many more 
praise-worthy nor useful designs than 
that of placing within the reach of every 
biblical student a storehouse of the most 
important information, collected with 
skill, industry and impartiality. With 
these views it cannot but give us the 
highest gratification to notice Dr. Carey’s 
Abridgement, which the publisher has 
brought out in such a form as will tend 
to make the work much more generally 
useful, by putting it within the means of 
a wider range of students. Schleusner’s 
Lexicon is peculiarly valuable, as com- 
bining the advantages of an Index, a Dic- 
tionary and a Concordance. The original 
work contains a great mass of illustration 
of the meaning of words, from classical 
and other authorities, which are, doubt- 
less, of great value and interest to the 
scholar, but are precisely that portion of 
the book with which a young student, or 
a general reader, can most easily dis- 
pense. Dr. Carey has, therefore, cut 


away this branch altogether, and has 
been able also to shorten the scriptural 
quotations considerably, not by omitting 
any of the references, but by leaving the 
reader to follow those references to the 
original, instead of setting them forth in 
his text. In this way, Dr. Carey has 
with, it is true, comparatively little la- 
bour to himself, formed a very valuable 
and compendious book, which we should 
hope will find its way to and enrich the 
collection, however scanty, of many a stu- 
dent who desires an honest, faithful and 
diligent guide to the original storehouses 
of revealed truth. The bookseller and 
publisher has brought himself legiti- 
mately within the jurisdiction of the Re- 
viewer, as the announcer and preface- 
writer of his book, and we shall not let 
the opportunity pass by of thanking him 
for the judiciousness of his undertaking, 
and the creditable manner in which it 
has been executed under his direction; 
not being ourselves at all averse to see 
our booksellers and printers assuming a 
more editorial character, and becoming 
the immediate planners and superinten- 
dents of works conducive te the substan- 
tial interests of literature or science. 


—@—. 


Art. VI.—Minutes of the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society [as to the Strasburgh Bible]. 
London. 1826. 

Remarks upon the recent Accusations 
against the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. In a 
Letter to a Clergyman in the Coun- 
try, from a Lay-Member of that In- 
stitution. London. 1826. 


WE notice these publications at pre- 
sent, merely that the subject may be seen 
not to have escaped our observation. 
The discussion is assuming an official 
shape, and we shall hope, when it is ina 
more satisfactory form, to review the 
question in agitation between the parties. 
We will not prejudice the question by 
assuming that there may not be a great 
deal in the administration of the business 
of such a Society which requires a vigi- 
lant eye; and that the hand of reform 
may not be exceedingly useful; but we 
must say, that the characters of all par- 
ties, and the nature of this institution, 
whose interests all profess to have at 
heart, call for the exercise of kinder and 
more charitable, more Christian - like 
feelings than appear to characterize some 
of the late animadversions on the Society 
and its leading conductors, particularly 


from the North. 
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Arar. VII.—Sucred Specimens, select- 
ed from the Works of the Early 
Envlish Poets. With Prefatory 
Verses. By the Rev. John Mitford. 
Baldwin, Cradock and Joy. 1827. 


Wuewn we have mentioned the works 
of Spenser, Cowley, Waller, Carew, Dry- 
den, Herrick, Quarles, Vaughan, South- 
well and Raleigh, besides many more, as 
having been put in requisition by Mr. 
Mitford, to furnish out this little volume 
of Specimens, we shall have raised our 
readers’ expectations : and yet we cannot 
but own that, although it contains some 
beautiful things, we have risen with a 
fecling of disappointment, and a wish 
either that at least two-thirds of its con- 
tents had been permitted to remain where 
they were, and better substitutes found, 
or that the attempt had been let alone 
altogether. We do not wish to exercise 
any very severe controul over poetical 
antiquarians ; they have a right to be 
pleased themselves and try their chances 
of pleasing others. But in the publica- 
tion of religions poetry we conld desire 
to limit them a little, and we think a 
kind feeling towards antiquity itself 
would incline them to submit to it. Why 
must absurd and disgusting ideas on de- 
votional topics be brought forward merely 
becanse they were put forth two or three 
hundred years ago ? If their design be to 
recommend their pursuits, why bring us 
weeds where the flowers are abundant? 
Where there is nothing great, nothing 
poetical, either in thought or diction, 
why bring verses to light merely to star- 
tle us by their oddity, and by the bar- 
barism and bad taste of their authors 
and, we may add, collectors 2?) There are 
few more reasonable objects of literary 
curiosity than the early history of poetry ; 
but to satisty this, we have enough with- 
out bringing forward bad versions of bad 
theology, Dr. Johnson has talked of the 
difficulties of giving variety to devotional 
poetry, but we surely shall not mend 
the matter by reviving nonsense and ab- 
age —— ew nee we have now 
such, will ‘ee think fall Loner: — 
observations They = ‘ - Justily these 

Vy are from ‘ Trivial 


Poems and Triolets,’’ by Patrick Carey 
(1651 , 


** Christ in the Cradle. 


Look, how he shakes for cold! 
How pale his lips are grown! 
\ herein his limbs to fold, 

set mantle he has none, 

Mis pretty feet and hands 





(Of late more pure and white 
Than is the snow 
That pains them so) 
Have lost their candour quite ; 
His lips are blue, 
(Where roses grew) 
He’s frozen every where. 
All the heat he has, 
Joseph, alas! 
Gives in a groan, or Mary in a tear’’! 
There are two more by the same au- 
thor no way better. What shall we say, 
too, to such verses as these ?— 


‘¢ And Simeon fast his dying words doth 
ply, 

O how the blessed souls about him 

trace! 

It is the Sire of Heav’n thou dost em- 

brace! 
Sing, Simeon, sing: sing, Simeon, sing 
apace!’"—P. 70. 

We cannot but suspect a much better 
collection of Sacred Specimens might 
have been made than this before us; 
although we have it not in our power to 
verify our suspicion further than memo- 
ry allows. We are struck with the omis- 
sion of Roscommon’s name. His noble 
Hymn, ‘‘O azure vaults, O crystal sky!”’ 
is one of the grandest things in our lan- 
guage. It is curious to compare this fine 
version of the 148th Psalm with that of 
Thomas Heyrick, (1691,) p. 223, which 
has also great merit and is more full 
than Roscommon’s, but not equal in 
energy. We are disappointed, too, not to 
find Sir Henry Wotton’s name in the 
collection; what can be more beautiful 
than his character of the good man ? 


‘“* How happy is he born and taught 
Who serveth not another’s will, 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his only skill! 


Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepar’d for death ; 
Untied to this vain world by care 
Of public fame or private breath! 

* . * * * 


Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend, 
To crave for less and more obey, 

Nor dare with Heav’n’s decree contend! 
This man is freed from servile bands, 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall, 

Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And, having nothing, yet hath all.”’ 


Mr. Mitford gives us a piece from Du 
Bartas, translated by Sylvester, not un- 
like the above both in spirit and scope. 
Perhaps Sir Henry Wotton borrowed 
something from the same source. 
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To finish the ungrateful task of finding 
fault, we wish the little Poem called 
**¢Son Dayes,’’ in Vaughan’s Silex Scin- 
tillans, had been inserted, and that Mil- 
ton’s delightful Hymn, ‘‘ Let us with a 
joyful mind,’’ had taken precedence of a 
far inferior specimen given. There are 
some pieces, however, which we always 
see with pleasure; ‘‘ Gascoigne’s Good- 
morrow,” homely and quaint as it is, is 
one of these. Who can resist the open- 
ing invitation? 

** You that have spent the silent night 

In sleep and quiet rest, 

And joy to see the cheerful light 
That riseth in the east, 


Now clear your voice, now cheer your 
heart, 
Come help me now to sing ; 
Each willing wight come bear a part 
To praise the heav’nly King.” 


R. Southwell’s ‘* Less in Delayes’’ is 
another excellent piece; and in a higher 
strain of poetry there are Carew’s two 
beautiful epitaphs (pp. 113, 114), and 
Quarles’ Fifth Emblem. 


“** False world, thou ly’st: thou canst not 
lend 
The least delight ; 
Thy favours cannot gain a friend, 
They are so slight ; | 
Thy morning pleasures make an end 
To please at night : 
Poor are the wants that thou supply’st, 
And yet thou vaunt’st, and yet thou vy’st 
With heav’n: fond earth, thou boast’st, 
false world, thou ly’st. 


Thy babbling tongue tells golden tales 
Of endless treasure ; 
Thy bounty offers easie sales 
Of lasting pleasure : 
Thou ask’st the conscience what she ails, 
And swear’st to ease her ; 
There’s none can want where thou sup- 
pliest, 
There’s none can give where thou de- 
niest ; 
Alas! fond world, thou boast’st—false 
world, thou lyest.’’ 


On the whole, no one who looks over 
Mr. Mitford’s Collection can help la- 
menting that so good an idea as the 
compilation of a little volume of this 
sort, when the whole of English poetry 
is before him ‘‘ where to choose,”’ 
Should be so completely thrown away. 
Of his own introductory poemi it is Im- 
possible for us to say any thing, except 
that it is altogether either above or 
below our comprehension. Why Lem- 


priere’s Classical Dictionary is exhausted 
VOL, I. 


F 


for a sort of prologue to a volume of se- 
lections of Christian devotional poetry in 
the English language, we cannot readily 


divine. 
—-g—. 

Art. VIII.—Genuine Christianity, or 
the Unitarian Doctrine briefly stated. 
By a Physician. 2nd ed. enlarged. 
12mo. pp. 62. Falmouth, printed ; 
Hunter, London. 


Tus Physician, who is, we learn, a 
truly respectable practitioner in the West 
of England, has here furnished a very 
valuable tract for inquirers into the Uni- 
tarian doctrine. He writes with ability 
and temper; he discriminates correctly 
between the different doctrines of which 
he treats; he explains the Scriptures 
with the skill of a well-read theological 
student ; he exposes the unreasonable- 
ness of the popular scheme of divinity ; 
and he asserts with firmness, and no 
small force of argument, the superior 
claims of the ‘‘ Unitarian doctrine’ to 
the rank and title of ‘‘ Genuine Chris- 
tianity.”’. In one sentence he gives a 
definition, which we not only approve, 
but likewise wish our readers to under- 
stand that it is what we mean whenever in 
this work we use the term Unitarianism : 
** The great doctrine of ONE GoD THE 
FATHER is the essence of Unitarianism: all 
Unitarians hold it, and all that hold it 
are Unitarians ; Unitarians therefore, as 
a body, are not to be held answerable for 
any other opinion except this, unless in - 
deed such opinion can be shewn neces- 
sarily to follow from this.’’—P. 13. 


—@ 


Art. IX.— Rural Lays. 
Ann re 12mo. pp. 128. 
Printed by Waters, and sold by 
Dobell, Cranbrook: Darton and 
Harvey, London. 1826. 


In these days of fastidious taste, we 
dare not promise the amiable author of 
this little unpretending volume that she 
will obtain poetical fame; but we can 
assure our readers that we have read the 
‘¢ Lays’? with some gratification, and 
that from the spirit of filial piety dis- 
played in the ‘‘ Dedication’’ and the 
strain of simple, rational piety which 
runs through almost every poem, as well 
as on account of other considerations 
which make the publication interesting, 
we can_recommend it to the patronage of 
such as are both able and willing to tes- 
tify their sympathy with merit far retired 
from the public gaze. 


—— 


By Mary 
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Rev. Joun YATES. 

Jonn YaTES was born at Bolton-le- 
Moors, Lancashire, November 10, 1755. 
When only six years old he lost his fa- 
ther, but this loss was supplied by the 
judicious cares of a most excellent mo- 
ther, whose maiden name was Grundy, 
and who was a woman of sincere piety 
and of a very sound judgment. Of her 
he used often to speak, even to the close 
of his life, in terms of affectionate admi- 
ration ; and he sometimes mentioned 
circumstances, from which it appears that 
in her were united in no common degree 
the qualities of steadiness and mildness. 
Thus were sown in his mind the seeds 
which afterwards produced the fruits 
of a life distinguished throughout its 
whole course by useful and vigorous ac- 
tivity. 

During eight or nine years he was a 
pupil at the Free Grammar School of his 
native town, which has long enjoyed 
considerable reputation for classical in- 
struction. In 1772, he became a student 
on the foundation in the Academy at 
Warrington, where he applied himself to 
his studies with exemplary diligence arid 
great success, and where he formed, with 
many excellent individuals among his 
fellow - collegians, a friendship which 
continued through life, and contributed 
greatly to his enjoyment and advantage. 
His eminent abilities and merit as a stu- 
dent also procured him the friendship of 
the three tutors of the College, Dr. Aikin, 
Dr. Enfield and the Rev. George Walker. 
He often praised the candid and luminous 
manner* of explaining all the principal 
questions in theology, morals and meta- 
physics, which distinguished the first of 
these most estimable instructors. The 
second of them, who was Lecturer on the 
Belles Lettres, joined with Mr. Yates 
and some other students in a system of 
regular exercises in elocution, and to the 

pains bestowed upon this attainment, un- 
der such guidance, we may in a great 
measure attribute the high degree of ex- 
cen which he aterwardsdipayed 
and speaking from th 


‘ e pulpit, 
Mr. Walker, in the decline of }j on 


; fi _ 
licly declared his early and lo a 


ng-conti- 
nued attachment to Mr. Tenn, in the 


dedication of his sermon, preached in 
1805, on the death of Dr. Currie, which 
is luscribed ** To the Rev. John Yates, 


in testimony of a friendship, which, com- 
mencing with the relation of Tutor and 
Pupil, has continued to this hour, with 
an esteem and affection that have in- 
creased with his talents and his virtues,” 
Before leaving the Academy, Mr. Yates 
preached with great acceptance at various 
country-places, and received several of- 
fers, which promised him an advanta- 
geous settlement. Among others, one 
of his fellow-students engaged to give 
him a living in the Church of England, 
if he would conform ; but as he could 
not do this conscientiously, he without 
hesitation declined the proposal. At 
‘Newcastle, also, in Staffordshire, his ser- 
vices were so much admired, that the 
celebrated Mr. Wedgwood, the leading 
member of the congregation, made him 
very liberal offers, to induce him to settle 
in that town. But a field of far greater 
usefulness was presented to him, when, 
upon the removal of the Rev. Philip Tay- 
lor to Dublin, he was invited to under- 
take the pastoral charge of the Dissenting 
congregation in Kaye Street, Liverpool. 
At this time Dr. Enfield gave the follow- 
ing character of him in his recommenda- 
tory letter: ‘‘ With a great share of 
good sense, a cultivated understanding, 
and a manly and just elocution, he unites a 
seriousness of temper and a desire of use- 
fulness, seldom to be found in so young 
a person. His general behaviour is per- 
fectly suitable to his profession. Through 
the whole course of his academical edu- 
cation he has pursued his studies with 
great assiduity and success, and merited in 
a high degree the esteem and affection of 
his tutors and friends. He possesses 4 
steadiness of principle and solidity of 
character beyond his years, and to these 
more essential and valuable qualities, he 
adds an agreeable address and a pleasing 
mixture of modesty and politeness.”’ Af- 
ter preaching in Kaye-Street Chapel, 00 
probation, he was unanimously elect 
to the office of Minister, which office he 
continued to hold during 46 years.* His 
probationary sermons are upon pract 





ee 


* Mr. Yates was ordained on the Ist 
October, 1777; Dr. Enfield preached the 
sermon, and Mr. Godwin, of Gateacre, 
delivered the charge. Both of these €X- 
cellent compositions were published. 
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topics, but contain explicit statements of 
the writer’s sentiments respecting the 
nature and design of Christianity. It ap- 
pears that he believed at that time in the 
pre-existence of Christ; in all.other re- 
spects these sermons contain the same 
doctrine which he afterwards preached. 
The learned Dr. Blomfield, now Bishop of 
Chester, has recently asserted of the class 
of Dissenting teachers to which Mr. Yates 
belonged, that they retained their situa- 
tions by the most disingenuous artifices ; 
and it is not unusual with many zealous 
defenders of orthodoxy, both im the 
Church and out of it, to assert, that the 
ministers of Mr. Yates’s age and deno- 
mination studiously concealed their ob- 
noxious opinions, and by cautious insi- 
nuations seduced their hearers into the 
reception of the errors which they had 
themselves embraced. But from Mr. 
Yates’s numerous stock of manuscript 
sermons, from the recollection of his 
hearers, and from the uniform tenor of 
his private conversation, all who are able 
to judge will be ready to testify that he 
always expressed his sentiments with 
great freedom, and encouraged the same 
sincerity and love of truth in others. It 
was his practice to aid his flock in the 
pursuit of religious truth, and with manly 
eloquence to vindicate the great distin- 
guishing principles of the party to which 
he belonged, the principles of the right 
and duty of free inquiry, and of the in- 
dependence of Christianity upon the pa- 
tronage of the civil power. The strain 
of his preaching was eminently practical, 
enforcing the duties of the warmest love 
to God, of the most extended benevo- 
lence to man; and although he never de- 
livered any doctrines but those of Unita- 
rianism, he rarely treated them expressly 
as polemical, because he thought such 
investigations more suitable to the closet 
than to the house of prayer. 

Of the exemplary manner in which he 
dischaged his pastoral duties, the Rev. 
Wm. Shepherd, in the excellent and im- 
pressive sermon which he preached on 
the occasion of his death, thus speaks : 
“* On this subject I appeal to the recol- 
lection of those of you who have listened 
with teachable minds to his religious in- 
structions ; and who have entered into 
the spirit of his devotional exercises, 
which were so rich, so copious, so fer- 
vent, and yet so chastened, the evident 
emanations of reverential awe and en- 
lightened piety. I appeal to those whom 
he has so often visited in the time of 
their sickness and of their sorrow. I 
appeal to the rich, to whom he has point- 


ed out objects worthy of their —a«: 
F 


aid; and to the poor, whom he has 
taught to adorn their station by the vir- 
tues of industry and honesty. I appeal 
to those whom he has admonished of 
error, as well as to those whom he has 
encouraged in the way of well-doing. 
Believe me, my friends, his heart was in 
his office. As he began his pastoral la- 
bours with zeal, with zeal he continued 
them. Sincere were the aspirations which 
he breathed for your welfare, as men and 
as Christians. Of him it may be truly 
said, that 


‘* ‘In his duty, prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept, he prayed and 
felt for all.’ 


** And as truly may it be said, that in 
the enjoyment of affluence, he lived not 
to himself. He was simple in his tastes, 
and strictly temperate in his pleasures. 
Selfishness was no ingredient in his cha- 
racter. He was fond of the cheerfulness 
of society, and his door was opened wide 
in hospitality. At his dwelling, those 
who had the slightest claim to his notice 
found a friendly welcome. Though he 
turned away in sorrow from irreclaimable 
profligacy and vice, he never turned away 
from misfortune. He ‘ saved the poor 
that cried, the needy, and him that had 
none to help him.’ The mere bestowal 
of money is frequently the effort of irre- 
solute indolence, to get rid of importu- 
nity; but to enter kindly, minutely and 
affectionately, as our friend did, into the 
concerns of others, demands the union of 
a discerniag intellect and of a compas- 
sionate heart.’’ 

In the year 1779 he was married to 
Mrs. Bostock, the widow of Dr. Bos- 
tock, an eminent physician in Liverpool. 
Of this excellent lady it may be truly 
said that she passed her days in an entire 
devotion to her duty; as a wife, as a 
mother, as a friend, as a pious and hum- 
ble Christian, as a liberal benefactor of 
the poor, she was most worthy of imita- 
tion. With her he passed nearly forty 
years of increasing satisfaction, and by 
her he had a numerous family, whom, 
together with Mrs. Yates’s son by her 
former husband, (the present Dr. Bos- 
tock,) he educated with the greatest care. 
“‘ He was,”’ says Mr. Shepherd, ‘‘ ex- 
emplary in the discharge of the duties of 
domestic life. As a husband, he was 
affectionate; as a father, he was judi- 
ciously kind. Upon his children in their 
early days, he laid steadily, but gently, 
the hand of restraint; till by just de- 
grees, as they increased in years, autho- 
rity was relaxed into influence and in- 
fluence was mellowed into confidence,’” 
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Some years after Mr. Yates’s marriage 
his activity and usefulness were in a cer- 
tain degree impeded by ill health, pro- 
bably in consequence of severe applica- 
tion to his professional studies. From 
this circumstance he took into his family 
as a tutor, and also with a view to occa- 
sional assistance in the pulpit, the late 
Rey. Benjamin Davis, afterwards of Eve- 
sham. This gentleman was succeeded, 
on his removal to Walsall in Stafford- 
shire, by the Rev. William Shepherd, 
now well known to the public, as deeply 
imbued with classical and polite literature, 
and as the intrepid asserter of civil and 
religious liberty. 

In his friendships, indeed, Mr. Yates 
was peculiarly happy. The same kind 
and social disposition, and the same high 
character which had gained. for him the 
love of his fellow-students at college, 
continued, wheresoever he went, to at- 
tract the regards of those who were most 
distinguished by their talents and their 
virtues. He considered himself fortu- 
nate in the very affectionate and confi- 
dential intercourse he enjoyed with Mr. 
Roscoe, Dr. Currie and Mr. Rathbone, 
so justly regarded as among the brightest 
ornaments of the town of Liverpool. 
With them he was accustomed to unite 
in every scheme conducive either to their 
own intellectual improvement or to the 
benefit of the public. With a view to the 
former of these objects, they (together 
with four other gentlemen) formed a so- 
ciety denominated from the number to 
Which it was limited, the Octonian. It 
was a highly liberal and intellectual asso- 
ciation. A topic previously agreed upon 
was made the subject of conversation, 
and sometimes a paper relative to it was 
read. 

The delicacy of Mr. Yates’s health 
made it necessary for him at a very early 
period of his ministerial services to quit 
his residence in town, and he finally 
removed to Toxteth Park. Here he 
spent the greater part of his life; and 
here he gratified that taste for the bean- 
ties of nature which was always one of 
the prominent features of his finely-con- 
stituted mind. 

Nor did he content himself With merely 
admiring what was beautiful, he set him- 
self sedulously to improve what he 
thought capable of greater excellence— 
and truly it may be said of him, ‘ Nihil 
tetigit, quod non ornavit.”” A small 
dingle, celebrated in one of -. 
efforts of Mr as — of the earliest 
sides of which had i rani a — 
been explored by the prying’ eon’ 
botanist, } ep eb re tng gaze of the 
» but which in general had at- 


tracted little regard, has in consequence 
of his liberality and discernment become 
the admiration and occasional resort of 
the neighbouring population. In this 
retirement after the discharge of his mi- 
nisterial labours he loved to spend his 
leisure time amongst his family, regard- 
ing it as the means of contributing to 
their health, to their domestic union, to 
their virtuous recreation and to the che- 
rishing of those tastes which, regulated 
by religious principle, confer a grace 
upon the character, while they give the 
purest pleasure to the heart. But he 
never suffered pleasures of this nature to 
interfere with his more important duties 
as a Christian minister; in these he 
placed his chief delight. In his attention 
to his congregation he was indefatigable, 
not as regarded his public services only, 
but also in his intercourse with them in 
private life. For a long series of years 
it was his almost daily practice to visit 
some one family amongst them, to study 
their interests, to encourage them in 
their difficulties, and urge them on in 
their laudable pursuits. 

He was also ever active in promoting 
the education of the poor: with this 
view he built, principally at his own 
expense, in Harrington, a town ad- 
joining Liverpool, a school in which 
about 450 poor children now receive in- 
struction. The plan which he projected 
well deserves attention. He was uniformly 
desirous that all sects should join in 
schemes for the education of the poor, 
but he lamented that, in the endeavour to 
secure union, the inculcation of religious 
principles is liable to be neglected. It 
was his intention that in the Harrington 
school, which is supported by voluntary 
contributions, moral and religious in- 
struction in those fundamental princi- 
ples on which all Christians are agreed, 
should be a primary object, and that be- 
sides religious exercises on the other 
days of the week, the children should 
on the Lord’s-day be conducted in the 
morning to their own places of wor- 
ship, and meet in the afternoon in the 
school, to join in singing, in praying and 
in hearing instructions suited to their 
tender capacities. With a view to this 
object, he compiled and published, 1m 
1817, a small volume of Hymns for the 
Social Worship of Children, in the pre- 
face to which he has admirably unfolded 
the principal design of the school, and to 
which Mr. Roscoe and some others of 
his friends with great kindness contri- 
buted by original compositions. 

The various associations either for 
charitable or scientific purposes, by which 
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Obituary.—Rev. John Yates. 


the town of Liverpool has been so ho- 
nourably distinguished, always found in 
Mr. Yates a warm, judicious and liberal 
coadjutor. He was among the earliest 
contributors to the London Unitarian 
Society, and to the Manchester New Col- 
lege, and the exertions which he made 
very recently on behalf of the Widows’ 
Fund in Lancashire, and in which he 
was eminently successful, are fresh in 
the recollection of his brethren in the 
ministry. 

The African Slave Trade, principally 
carried on from the port of Liverpool, 
could not fail to engage very deeply the 
thoughts and feelings of a man and a 
minister such as Mr. Yates. Upon this 
subject he always spoke as became a 
Christian patriot and_ philanthropist. 
But he was not satisfied with the expres- 
sion of his sentiments in private conver- 
sation, In January, 1788, he preached 
an eloquent and argumentative discourse 
upon the inconsistency of the traffic in 
slaves with the rights of humanity and 
with the principles of the gospel. This 
measure excited the violent and disdain- 
ful anger of many of Mr. Yates’s towns- 
men, and by taking this step he incurred 
the risk of estranging some of the lead- 
ing members of his own congregation. 
Some individuals, however, aware of 
the conscientious motives which alone 
prompted his language and conduct, re- 
quested a transcript of the sermon, with 
a view to the serious examination of his 
arguments, and were induced to relin- 
quish that lucrative, though iniquitous 
traffic. The transcript in question seems 
to have been widely circulated, as it fell 
into the hands of the late Dr. Kippis, 
who spoke of it in terms of high admira- 
tion, observing that the preaching of it 
in Liverpool was an indication of moral 
courage, and of a sense of duty highly 
creditable to the writer. 

Mr. Yates’s assiduous attention to his 
pastoral duties and his increasing accepi- 
ableness as a preacher, induced his con- 
gregation to erect a larger place of wor- 
ship, the present commodious and ele- 
gant chapel in Paradise Street. He 
preached at the opening of this place to 
a crowded audience, on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 11, 1791. In his sermon he in- 
sisted upon the great practical purposes 
of religious associations, and he endea- 
voured to communicate the temper of 
universal charity by pointing out to his 
flock some circumstances worthy of their 
imitation in the practices and modes of 
worship of all the principal denomina- 
tions of Christians. 

Through Mr. Yates’s efforts, aided by 
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the friendly and laudable zeal of his 
auditors, a charity-school for boys and 
girls was, in the course of a few years, 
attached to the Paradise-street Chapel ; 
and in compliance with his advice, it was 
regularly attended by some of the young 
ladies and gentlemen of the congregation 
in the capacity of visitors, and rose to 
the highest degree of estimation with the 
public. Several persons, who in after- 
life have attained to much respectability 
in society, have expressed in the highest 
terms of gratitude the sense of obligation 
which they entertained for the steady 
and effective system of instruction which 
was there pursued, and have themselves 
become annual subscribers to the school. 

In the year 1812, Mr. Yates judged it 
expedient to resign his ministerial charge ; 
but his congregation were so warmly at- 
tached to him, and so desirous of the 
continuance of his services, that he agreed 
to continue them with the aid of a co- 
pastor, and his hearers made choice of 
the late amiable and eloquent Pendlebury 
Houghton, who was one of his earliest 
friends, having been his fellow-student 
at Warrington Academy. At length Mr. 
Yates and Mr. Houghton, as increasing 
years brought with them increased in- 
firmity, simultaneously relinquished the 
pastoral office in the spring of 1823. The 
following entry in a book, which Mr. 
Yates kept as a record of the particulars 
of his public services, expresses his emo- 
tions on this termination of his ministe- 
rial duties: ‘* April 20th. This was the 
first Sunday after I had resigned the office 
of Pastor of the Congregation at Paradise 
Street. A day of many serious and affec- 
ting recollections.’’ Soon after his re- 
signation he received from the congrega- 
tion a handsome piece of plate, as a mark 
of their gratitude for his long-continued 
services, and of their esteem for his pri- 
vate virtues. 

In his latter years he was enabled to 
manifest his regard to his congregation 
and to promote their friendly intercourse 
in a way which gave them much pleasure. 
Persuaded that those who assemble under 
one roof to worship the same bountiful 
Parent, in the name of the benevolent 
Saviour of mankind, ought to regard one 
another as friends and brothers, he in- 
vited the members of his congregation, 
from the richest tothe poorest individual, 
to meet in large parties at his house. 
There, in the tranquil sammer evenings, 
they had opportunities of becomimg more 
intimately acquainted with each other, of 
learning how they might render mutual 
services, and of cultivating their social 
affections under the influence of Chris- 
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tian principles and with the aid of those 
placid feelings which are produced by the 
presence of retired and beautiful scenery. 
Nor did he rejoice in giving such recrea- 
tions to those of mature age only; sel- 
dom did he experience greater enjoyment 
than when surrounded by three or four 
hundred children from the charity- 
schools with which he was connected. 
He loved to invite them to come and en- 
joy their pastimes as an incentive to good 
conduct. Cheering were the sounds, joy- 
ous the sight when they frolicked in all 
the gaiety of youth, the woods and rocks 
echoing with their merriment. More 
soothing were the sounds, deeper the 
impression, when, assembling after their 
gambols, they joined in the hymn of 
praise to their Creator, the author of the 
beauties they had been surveying, the 
giver of all their joys; and when their 
venerable and benevolent friend addres- 
sed to them a few words, exhorting them 
to persevere in the paths of virtuous ex- 
ertion, which would lead them in peace 
through this world to eternal bliss in 
heaven. 

Thus did he delight to win the young 
to virtue, representing her ways as ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths as 
peace. And such did he himself expe- 
rience them to be ; few men have passed 
a happier life than he, as few have con- 
tributed more to the happiness of others. 
Yet he too had his trials ; the heaviest of 
these was the loss of her who had, for 
so long a series of years, been the sharer 
of his counsels, of all his joys and sor- 
rows, with whom his own sentiments 
were so much in unison that it seemed 
as if they were actuated by one mind, 


** Whilst kindred soul was knit to soul, 
And heart to heart responsive beat.”’ 


Mrs. Yates died in 1819. Her hus- 
band had been long in the habit of speak- 
ing of their separation by death as an 
event appointed by the wisdom of Provi- 
dence, and to which they ought to look 
forward with the same confidence as to 
any other event equally certain. This 
Wise and manly Christian fore-thought 
enabled him to bear that awful stroke 
When it arrived, with exemplary sere- 
nity; and when, a few years afterwards 
he felt mortal symptoms in his own 
frame, the same holy and happy princi- 
ples cheered his mind, and made the 
close of his life dignified, calm and 
peaceful, To the members of his family 
he at various times spoke of his impend. 
om dissolution as an event which he 
a lor with perfect assurance; and 

© sunple and unaffected fortitude of 


these occasional remarks he shewed how 
well prepared he was to meet it. Indeed 
the infirmities of age had so far abated 
his activity, that to live seemed to be re- 
garded by him as more an act of sub- 
mission than to die. ‘* Are you come,” 
said he one day to his attending physi- 
cian, Dr. Briggs, ‘‘ to patch up a man of 
snow, after the sun of another world has 
begun to shine upon him?’ It pleased 
Providence to preserve his powers of 
understanding almost to the last, and 
whilst his kind affections were as lively 
and conspicuous as in his most vigorous 
days, he was able to converse with great 
animation almost to the very day when 
he was confined to the chamber of death, 
There the appointed change was seen 
gradually advancing during six successive 
days, and he at length expired on the 
evening of the 71st anniversary of his 
birth. 

Mr. Shepherd, who had, at the request 
of the family, conducted the funeral ser- 
vice at the Park Chapel, preached at Pa- 
radise Street the following Lord’s-day, 
from the text, ‘‘ He was a burning anda 
shining light, and ye were willing for a 
season to rejoice in his light.’” John v.35. 
No one could have been so well qualified 
to execute the task of delineating the 
character of his deceased friend and bro- 
ther ; and the crowded auditory shewed 
how much they were affected by his ad- 
dress. The mourning attendance on this 
occasion shewed how affectionately Mr. 
Yates was beloved by all ranks and clas- 
ses of his hearers, and how highly his 
piety and integrity, his benevolence and 
public spirit, were estimated by men of 
all parties and denominations. 





Mrs. Mary WREFORD. 


Nov. 2, at King’s Down Parade, Bris- 
tol, aged 54, Mary WreForpD, wife of 
Mr. R. V. Wreford, and daughter of the 
Rev. John Reynell, formerly of Thorver- 
ton, Devon. 

The Author of her nature had given to 
her a happy constitution of body and 
mind, which was manifested by an un- 
clouded cheerfulness and a uniform 
sweetness of temper. The most distin- 
guishing traits in her moral and rell- 
gious character were true Christian con- 
tentment, and an entire trust in the Di- 
vine equity and goodness ; a disposition t0 
see causes of gladness and pious gratl- 
tude in all situations ; habitual tranqu': 
lity of mind, united with great warmt 
and activity of affection ; and a fortitude 
in suffering equal to her capacity of en- 
joyment, ‘The checring and enlightened 
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views of the Divine government which 
she early imbibed from her excellent 
father, (she was young when her mother 
died,) were always present to her 
thoughts, and enabled her to die as she 
had lived, thankful and happy. Those 
who have known her longest and most 
intimately would find it difficult to say 
what were her faults. A present reward 
of her virtues was, that she saw herself 
always surrounded by a family who loved 
her as she deserved to be loved. The 
same trust in God and faith in Jesus 
Christ which sustained and cheered her 
in life and in death, are now their great 
support and consolation. 

After an illness of three weeks, the 
effect of an acute inflammatory attack, 
she expired without a struggle or a 


pang. 
J. M. 





JOHN NICHOLS, Esq. 


Nov. 26, at his residence, Highbury, 
in his 82d year, JoHN NICHOLS, Esq., 
F.S. A., well known as the author, com- 
piler, or editor of many large and valua- 
ble works, and for eight and forty years 
Editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
We cannot, perhaps, better gratify our 
readers than by inserting in this place 
the account of his own life which he has 
inserted in the sixth volume of his Lite- 
rary Anecdotes of the EighteenthCentury, 
p. 627. 

‘¢ John Nichols, son of Edward and 
Anne Nichols, was born at Islington, 
Feb. 2, 1744-5, and received his educa- 
tion in that village, at the academy of 
Mr. John Shield. His original designa- 
tion was to the Royal Navy, which was 
rendered abortive by a relation’s death 
[Mr. Wilmot, a maternal uncle, who was 
a Lieutenant of the Bellona, under Cap- 
tain Barrington, when in August, 1747, 
he captured the Duke of Chartres East- 
Indiaman]. 

‘* In 1757, before he was quite 13, he 
was placed under the care of Mr. Bowyer, 
who, in a short time, received him into 
his confidence, and intrusted to him the 
management of his printing-office. In 
1765, he was sent to Cambridge, to treat 
with the University for a lease of their 
exclusive privilege of printing. But that 
learned body having determined to keep 
the property in their own hands, he, in 
the following year, (having previously 
become a freeman of London, and a Li- 
veryman of the Company of Stationers, ) 
entered into partnership with his master ; 
with whom, in 1767, he removed from 
White Friars into Red Lion Passage, 


Fleet Street. This union continued till 
the death of Mr. Bowyer, in 1777. 

**In August, 1778, he became associat- 
ed with his friend Mr. David Henry in the 
management of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine ; and since that time not a single 
month has elapsed, in which he has not 
written several articles in that miscel- 
lany ; some of them with his name or 
initials ; and others (as is essential to a 
periodical work) anonymously.* But he 
can truly say, that he never wrote a sin- 
gle line, either in the Magazine or else- 
where, that he would not at the time 
have avowed, had it been necessary, or 
that he now wishes to recall. 

‘**In 1781, he was elected an honorary 
member of the Society of Antiquaries at 
Edinburgh ; and, in 1785, received the 
same distinction from the Society of An- 
tiquaries at Perth. In December, 1784, 
he was elected into the Common Coun- 
cil for the Ward of Farringdon Without, 
whence, in 1786, on a violent collision of 
parties, he was ousted. In the summer 
of 1787, he was unanimously re-elected ; 
and received from Mr. Alderman Wilkes 
the unsolicited appointment of one of 
the Deputies of the Ward. At the end of 
1797, on the death of Mr. Wilkes, he 
withdrew from his seat in the Common 
Council; but in the following year, on 
the pressing solicitation of some of his 
friends, again accepted of it. 

‘* In 1804, he attained the summit of 
his ambition, in being elected Master of 
the Stationers’ Company. On the 8th of 
January, 1807, by an accidental fall, he 
fractured one of his thighs ; and on the 
8th of July, 1808, experienced a far 
greater calamity, in the destruction of 
his printing-office and warehouses, with 
the whole of their valuable contents. 

‘* Under these accumulated misfor- 
tunes, sufficient to have overwhelmed a 
much stronger mind, he was supported 
by the consolatory balm of friendship, 
and the offers of unlimited pecuniary as- 
sistance, till, cheered by unequivocal 
marks of public and private approbation, 
(not to mention motives of a higher and 
far superior nature,¢) he had the reso- 
lution to apply with redoubled diligence 
to literary and typographical labours. 

‘In December, 1811, having completed 





* Under the signatures, very frequent- 
ly, either of Alphonso; Eugenio; M. 
Green; a London Antiquary; J. N., &c. 

+ ‘* I thank God, I had the hope of a 
Christian ; and that supported me.”’ Bi- 
shop Hough to Lady Knightley, Feb. 2, 
1731-2. 
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the ‘ History of Leicestershire,’ and made 
a considerable progress in the volumes, 
in which this article appears, he bad a 
final adieu to civic honours ; intending 
also to withdraw from a business In 
which he had been for 54 years assidu- 
ously engaged ; and hoping (Deo volente) 
to pass the evening of life in the calm 
enjoyment of domestic tranquillity. He 
was married, in 1766, to Anne, daughter 
of Mr. William Cradock, of Leicester ; and 
again, in 1778, to Martha, daughter of 
Mr. William Green, of Hinckley. By the 
first wife, who died in 1776, he has two 
daughters living, 1812; by the second, 
who died in 1778, one son* and four 
daughters. He never affected to possess 
any superior share of erudition, or to be 
profoundly versed in the learned lan- 
guages ; content if in plain, intelligible 
terms, either in conversation or in wri- 
ting, he could contribute his quota of 
information or entertainment.”’ 

In addition to the facts which Mr. 
Nichols has recorded, we may add, that 
he was a Fellow of the London Society of 
Antiquaries, and long an active manager 
of that excellent Institution, the Literary 
Fund. From the list of his publications, 
which Mr. Nichols has subjoined to this 
auto-biography, it will be seen that from 
an early age he was an industrious and 
multifarious writer. He began his lite- 
rary career, like many other youths, as 
the votary of the muses; but he soon 
abandoned the flowery meadows of Par- 
nassus, for the more rugged fields of 
antiquarian research. His largest original 
work is his History of Leicestershire, 
published in seven parts, and making four 
thick volumes, in folio. The next, in 
point of extent, and probably the most in- 
teresting of his publications, is his Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, in 
6 volumes, 8vo., a work rich in biogra- 
phical information. Mr. Nichols hada 
very extensive knowledge of men and 
books, and his writings will, on this ac- 
count, form a valuable store of materials 
tor future biographers and_ historians, 
His chiet merit as a literary man was that 
of being an industrious and careful com- 
piler, which qualified him for the duties 
—— ee $0 frequently un- 
Which he sO lene: sal aah oe, 
shews him to hav » | : ; " a 

ave been a High Church 











_* Mr. John Bowyer Nichols, F.S. A 
his father’s partner in the printing busi_ 
less, a gentleman of very extensive lite- 
rary Hitormation, and of the highest re- 
‘peetudility of character. Ep, _ 
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Tory in his religion and politics. Bug 
though he occasionally admitted papers, 
probably forced upon him by his con- 
nexions, which displayed in its worst 
features the spirit of intolerance, he was 
himself, we really believe, the Mr. Ur- 
ban whom he personated. We wish his 
successor in the editorial office may 
possess his mildness of temper and be. 
nevolence of heart. 





Mr: PENDRILL. 


‘¢ Mr. PENDRILL, a shoemaker, late of 
Newgate Street, was buried on Sunday, 
December 3, at Creed Church, Leaden- 
hall Street, with masonic honours. He 
was descended from the family of the 


Pendrills, in Nottinghamshire ; one of: 


whom, Mr. Pendrill, of Beskell House, 
secreted Charles II., and saved him, by 
making him assume the character of his 
servant. In this disguise he was con- 
veyed beyond the reach of his enemies. 
For the services then performed, the fa- 
mily of Pendrill receive a pension at this 
day from Government. Integrity. seems 
to have descended from father to son as 
an inheritance ; for at a time when a 
reward of £1000 was offered for the 
apprehension of young Watson, Mr. Pen- 
drill secreted him in his house in New- 
gate Street, dressed as a female, watched 
over him to prevent the approach of every 
intruder, accompanied him to America, 
and never left him till he saw him ina 
place of safety.’” What bump would the 
Craniologists expect to find hereditary 
in this family ? 





Mrs. HARRIET SHORE. 


‘* WE have the melancholy task of re- 
cording the death of HARRIET, the beloved 
wife of Samuel Snore, Esq., of Norton 
Hall. She departed this life on Satur- 
day evening, December 9, 1826, aged 69. 
Her loss will be deeply regretted by her 
family, with whom she affectionately 
lived in the faithful and active discharge 
of all her duties; by society, of which 
she was an ornament; and by the poor, 
to whom she was a kind and liberal 
friend. We believe that this lady was 
the last surviving branch of the Foys, an 
eminent and very respectable family in 
the South of England.’’ Sheffield Mercury. 





Rev. WILLIAM WHITEAR. 


December 19, in the prime of life, 
leaving a widow and four children, at 
Starston, near Harleston, Norfolk, the 
Rev, WM. Wuitear, Rector of the for- 
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mer place. Mr. W. was formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, B.A. 
1800, M. A. 1803. The circumstances 
which occasioned the death of this re- 
spected gentleman are so impressive that 
we must be allowed to detail them in 
this place. Having intimation that a 
neighbouring Preserve would be visited 
by some poachers on the evening of 
November 27, it was determined that a 
party should be formed to oppose them, 
and among them was the late Rector, 
who also filled the office of one of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace. It ap- 
pears that a separation of the party, all 
of whom were armed, took place, but 
signals were agreed on, which were to 
be given on meeting. One of the gen- 
tlemen, a youth, after taking a different 
road, suddenly met the rest of the party, 
three in number, and from some mis- 
take in the signal, conceiving them to 
be poachers, fired and lodged part of 
the contents of his gun in the body of 
Mr. Whitear, who, with one of his com- 
pavions, almost at the same moment, 
returned the fire, and so much shattered 
the youth’s hand as to render amputa- 
tion necessary. The mistake was not 
immediately discovered, and the young 
man returned home believing he had 
shot a poacher. After languishing for a 
fortnight, the Rev. Gentleman expired in 
consequence of a mortification of the 
wound he had received. 

Thus a wife is deprived of her hus- 
band, children of their father, the church 
of an ornament, society of a most useful 
member: and why was this loss incur- 
red? Because bad and unnecessary laws 
must be supported, no matter at what 
cost; because, unhappily, the ministers 
of the Gospel of Peace are allowed to 
exercise the office of magistrates ; be- 
cause other arms than those of persua- 
sion are put into their hands; because 
they have the liberty of inflicting tempo- 
ral pains and penalties ; because thereby 
a spirit of domination over the bodies as 
well as souls of men is encouraged, and 
the peaceful principles of their original 
profession are overwhelmed in the con- 
test with feelings of hostility to their 
fellow-men. Regret for the individual, 
respected and valued as, on many ac- 
counts, he was, is almost lost in the 
feeling of abhorrence for a system which 
can lead to such things as this, and in 
pity for the delusion which can so far 
blind men, not otherwise unkind or un- 
feeling, as to make them think they are 
doing their duty in putting human life, 
with all its vast responsibilities, to ha- 
zard for the sake of preserving so unim- 


portant a species of property. We know 
not how it may appear to our readers, 
but for ourselves we must confess we 
hardly know a more affeeting instance of 
human inconsistency than that afforded 
by a minister of the Guspel, who is ac- 
customed, week after week, to reiterate 
the prayer—‘‘ From battle, and murder, 
and from sudden death, good Lord! de- 
liver us,” going out armed at midnight 
to capture, or, if need be, to send into 
eternity, some hapless wretch, as unfit, 
perhaps, as possible to die. What, sup- 
posing that minister to be really the 
agent by whose means death is brought 
upon such a person, his feelings must 
thenceforth be, we can hardly imagine ; 
but either they must render him a mise- 
rable man for the rest of his life, or they 
must be rendered callous by the influence 
of some most wretched system. Could 
we but hope that an instance like this we 
are contemplating would lead, not mere- 
ly to the exercise of a temporary and 
cowardly kind of caution, but to the 
admission of some salutary reflections 
and correspondent practice, the sacrifice 
would not be too great; but the public 
must, probably, yet have precept upon 
precept, line upon line, example upon 
example, before conviction will enter 
where it is most wanted, 





JosEPH Crapock, Eso. 

December 15, at his apartments in the 
Strand, in the 85th year of his age, 
JosEPpH CrRApDOCK, Esq., Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries. He served the 
office of High Sheriff of Leicestershire, 
in 1767, and he was not less distinguish. 
ed in the fashionable circles than in the 
ranks of literature, where he was the 
friend and associate of Johnson, War- 
burton, Hurd, Halifax, Parr, Reynolds, 
Burke, Percy, Goldsmith, Garrick, Ste- 
vens, Nichols, and the whole or the Lite- 
rary Club. This yentleman’s Literary aud 
Miscellaneous Memoirs, in two small 
octavo volumes, has recently excited 
considerable interest.— Times. 





Marguis oF HASTINGs. 
Nov. 28, at Naples, FRANCIS RAWDON 
Hastinos, Marquis of Hastings. 





JOHN FLAXMAN, R. A. 


Dec. 7, JOHN FLAxMAN, Esq., R.A., 
Professor of Sculpture in the Royal Aca- 
demy. 

[A further account of the Marquis of 
Hastings and of Mr. Professor Flaxman 
will be given in our next Number.) 
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Register at Dr. Williams’s Library. 


A joint Committee of Ministers and 
Deputies of the Three Denominations 
was appointed some time ago, to consi- 
der the state and validity of the system 
used in this Registry, and cases have 
been submitted to eminent counsel on 
the subject for their opinions. 

The result we understand to be, that, 
at a meeting held on the Ist of Decem- 
ber, this Committee agreed to certain re- 
solutions, which were in substance, 

That the existing forms of Certificate 
and Registration at Dr. Williams’s Li- 
brary are of a highly valuable character, 
answering in the completest manner al- 
most all the purposes required, and giv- 
ing as good legal proof as can be attained 
by a voluntary institution, and a much 
better clue, in many cases, to actual 
proof than the parochial Registers ;—that 
the system ought to be recommended to 
general use ;—that the whole plan of 
Registration of Births, Marriages and 
Deaths in England is radically defective, 
not only as identified with the Establish- 
ment, which includes only part of the 
community, but as being in its details 
imperfect ;—and, that such a change as 
ought to be looked to as an effectual 
cure, can only be expected to spring out 
of a successful result to exertions in 
favour of those greater questions affecting 
Dissenters of all classes, which the 
meeting trusted would soon be discussed 
in the new Parliament. 


The efficiency of the system of Regis- 
tration established under the superin- 
tendance of the Deputies of the Three 
Denominations at Dr. Williams’s Library 
has been lately a good deal discussed, 
If a better plan can be devised, especi- 
ally if a thorough reform of the whole 
system can by any exertions be brought 
about, no efforts should be spared; but 
if vague ideas of defects or of the proba- 
bility of change or improvement should 
lead to any neglect of the present mode 
until a better can be established, (which 
we fear is remote and improbable,) we 
cannot but think that great mischief will 
ensue, 

The truth is, that the whole system 
of this country, in identifying the admi- 
iustration of these matters of civil poli 
with the ecclesiastical jurisdictions rin 
ders every attempt at improvement which 
‘hall not go to the root of the evil diffi 
cult, and likely to be productive of as 
much inconvenience as the evil itstlt 


The Churchman wants a new system, if 
he rightly considers his own interests, 
as much as the Dissenter, the Catholic, 
and the Jew, does, It might be very well 
when every body was (if there ever wag 
such a time) a member of the Establish- 
ment, to make the record of the fact of 
passing through its ordinances (as indi- 
viduals would necessarily at or soon 
after birth, marriage and death) a suffi- 
ciently accurate register of the events 
connected with them ; but when a large 
proportion of the country do not pass 
through those ordinances, or do so only 
by compulsion on conscience, it is ob- 
vious, that to trust to such a record, 
which misses half the proper subjects of 
it, must be a most bungling contrivance. 
It would be as if a shepherd numbered 
his flock at their passage through one 
entrance or exit to the fold, when there 
were half a dozen others, of which he 
took no heed at all. 

We should like to know what reliance 
for instance, (looking at it as a mere 
statistic question,) can be placed on the 
returns of births within the bills of 
mortality, drawn from the only official 
sources of information, the parochial 
baptismal Registers ? 

One great mischief arising from con- 
necting these records with Church or- 
dinances, on the absurd assumption, in 
the face of undoubted and notorious fact, 
that all the population belong to the 
Establishment, is, that the Church is 
very jealous in monopolizing these offi- 
ces to itself ; will talk of offices entrusted 
to it for civil ends, only within as it 
were the memory of man, as parts of its 
ancient privileges ; will claim to itself, as 
a necessary appendage, the right of trans- 
acting some of the most important civil 
business of the country; and yet will not 
allow the least adaptation of this business 
to the altered situation and religious 
feelings of the parties concerned, under 
the plea that by such an adaptation you 
would infringe upon its rites and ordinan- 
ces as areligious body. It will suffer itself 
to be made (by the Marriage Act for in- 
stance) the civil officer of the State, and 
then immediately turn round upon you 
and say, ‘‘ 1 am administering my reli- 
gious ordinances ; you are compelled to 
come to them, it is true, only for a civil 
purpose ; but when you are there I will 
make you swallow all I please to admi- 
nister,’’ 

It is in vain to remind the Churchman 
that it is no favour that is asked of him; 
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that Registers are of importance to him- 
self and every one, just as much as they 
are to the Dissenter;—that a wealthy 
divine, who kicks at performing these 
offices for a Dissenter, may spend hun- 
dreds in making out a title to his estate, 
or may, perhaps, lose it, owing to defects 
arising out of this squeamishness of him- 
self or a predecessor. No! he persists 
in supporting the Church’s exclusive 
right to keep these Registers, at the same 
time that he refuses to render them effi- 
cient. 

But, after all, what is this Birth Regis- 
ter, as it is called, even toa Churchman? 
It is at best but a clumsy proof; for it 
does not prove at all, except inferentially, 
the most essential requisite—the age of 
the party. It proves, to be sure, that 
the party was baptized at a given time, 
and we are wise enough, and courts are 
wise enough, to infer thence, that the 
party was at all events born before that 
event ; but when, or how soon before, no 
where appears ; and important cases have 
occurred where parties have been of age, 
and exercised important acts as such, 
when the only record which the institu- 
tions of the country afford, will not prove 
them to have been of age till some time 
after; and it has become necessary to 
have all intermediate acts subsequently 
confirmed. 

The truth is, that a completely new- 
modelled or created establishment is 
wanted for this and many other purposes 
of a similar nature, connected with what 
we may call the police of the country, 
and all together (so far as civil formali- 
ties are concerned) dissociated from 
these ecclesiastical offices, which the 
progress of toleration places at every 
turn at variance with convenience and 
common sense. We believe that there 
are few countries in Europe where such 
establishments do not exist. Forinstance, 
ix, the case of marriages, all the difficulties 
attending on the discussions in this case, 
and on reconciling civil regularity with 
religious charity and liberty, would be at 
once avoided if the parties, wherever per- 
forming their religious ceremony (which 
the Legislature, if it thought it necessary, 
might require to be done some where) 
were attended at that ceremony by an 
officer, whose duty it was to take note of 
the civil formalities and to relieve the 
minister from any duties not properly re- 
ligious, and frum the fear of transporta- 
tion or some other degrading penalty if 
he neglects them. 

The district notary, constable, or by 
whatever name he might be called, 
should have a permanent office, as he 
has abroad, and would answer a thousand 


purposes of regularity and security in 
civil transactions, which are now ma- 
naged by the clumsy and ignorant inter- 
vention of churchwardens, &c., the only 
persons to whom recourse is had on ail 
occasions. 

With regard to a Birth Register, it is 
still more important to provide for a 
system independent of Church obser- 
vances, (though, of course, it might avail 
itself of them when resorted to,) because 
there are sects who do not resort to in- 
fant baptism in any place, and who, on 
the present plan, can in no way get re- 
gistered at all. An easy remedy for this 
would be effected by providing for the 
same civil officer taking, either at the 
baptism when it takes place, or from the 
parents, or other competent evidence, a 
declaration and certificate of the birth to 
be verified apd certified by such officer, 
and entered on record, which would give a 
much more correct and valuable Registry 
than the present. Asimilarprovision could 
be made with greater ease as to deaths. 
This Register might be kept (for want of 
a better office for acts of this description) 
in the parish chest, but should be regular- 
ly copied for the general custos rotulorum 
of the county. If all this be too much 
to be conceded, the parish Register ought 
to be made as comprehensive as possible, 
and the births or baptisms, &c., of Dis- 
senters should be entered upon it (as 
they actually were by a statute of William 
III., for the purpose of collecting a stamp 
duty, then in force); and if the minister 
feels a difficulty in performing this office, 
let the parish clerk or the churchwarden 
do it. 

But supposing things to remain as they 
are (which we fear is most probable), 
the question arises, how are Dissenters 
to provide a registration at any rate for 
births, which shall give as good a record 
(if not legal proof) of the fact as can be 
got, considering that they have not and 
cannot have any person answering to the 

ized and official character which is 
borne by a Church clergyman, acting une 
der the canons of his Church and Acts 
of Parliament, and which entitles his 
acts to credit per se in courts of justice? 
Where a Dissenter’s child is baptized at 
a chapel keeping a Register, this is one 
mode of proof, and we would by no 
means recommend this to be neglected, 
the Registers there being valuable docu- 
ments easily resorted to; but this does 
not apply to a// Dissenters. Their Re- 
gisters are, besides, earelessly kept and 
easily lost, and they have not the legal 
character, after all, which the Church 
Registers have.—Birth, then, it is evi- 
dent, must be of necessity, in the case 
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of Dissenters, (as it ought to be under 
a good system in all cases,) the fact to 
be selected for record; and so far the 
Dissenter, if he makes this out In any 
tolerable way, has a better thing than 
the Churchman’s Register can give him. 
But then it is obvious, that all you can 
get for this purpose is a written decla- 
ration by the parents with an additional 
testification of the fact by witnesses ; 
and in a court of justice, the witness 
himself is always wanted, if alive, to 
prove a fact, and any written memo- 
randum or declaration he has made is 
no evidence if he himself can be found, 
unless a specific law has made his decla- 
ration in some way (as by an oath ad- 
ministered before a competent authority 
or in some other way) evidence of the 
fact contained in it, without the necessity 
of calling the party himself. 

Now the system at Dr. Williams’s Li- 
brary has been ¢his; which (with the 
imperfections necessarily attendant on 
such a voluntary establishment) we 
maintain to be a most excellent plan, 
and one which it is highly important to 
encourage and recommend as an exam- 
ple, not only to the Dissenters, but to 
the Legislature for its imitation. The 
parent signs a declaration of the birth 
of the child ;—the child is identified by 
every necessary circumstance with its 
parents, who are so described as to link 
all together in a pedigree ;—and compe- 
tent witnesses attest the whole, which 
they can, if alive, be called to prove in 
person. Now it is manifest, that if this 
document be not per se evidence of the 
facts, it is the best possible clue to actual 
and positive evidence of those facts, and 
such evidence as is afforded by no paro- 
chial Register when there arises a doubt 
as to the identity. If the parent be dead, 
it is the best evidence (subject of course 
to the necessity of proving his hand- 
writing) of the facts he has declared, 
and so far it stands on the same footing 
as entries in Bibles, &c., to which we 
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which have produced endless litigation, 
In matters of title, too, it gives satisfac. 
tory information to a much greater ex. 
tent than the Church Register. 

It is obvious that the original certifi. 
cates are the documents which alone can 
be of degal use, but it is also obvious that 
these ought to be entered into a book 
and indexed for common purposes, to 
prevent the hazard attendant on frequent 
recourse to an original document. 

What is there, then, that is wanted to 
give the fullest and most absolute leyal 
validity and facility to such a Registry as 
this, or to any such Registry as in our 
view ought to become general? Merely 
this; — that the declaration should be 
signed in the presence of some authority, 
say a Justice of the peace, or of the offi- 
cer who we contend should be appointed 
as Registrar; and should, after entry in 
a book kept by a proper officer in a suit- 
able place, be received as evidence of the 
in 's, as a parochial or other Register is ; 
aud that copies, certified by the officer 
keeping it, or examined and proved to 
be copies by a witness, should be evi- 
dence without bringing up the original. 

Are the Dissenters likely to get this 
for their private Register? If they did, 
they would have a far superior system to 
that of the Church; but it is plain that 
such a concession in favour of a volun- 
tary institution is not likely to be made ; 
that if it were it would be attended with 
endless difficulties in its details ; and if it 
were a Metropolitan Registry it would 
be too expensive and troublesome for 
general use, without effecting which it 
would hardly be thought worth while to 
set about it. We could scarcely think of 
establishing provincial establishments for 
Dissenters only. It would, moreover, 
provide only for births, ‘The great ob- 
ject, we repeat, is not to patch up an 
exclusive and partial system by setting 
up any new institutions founded upon it, 
but that a general system should be esta- 
blished, forming one common Register 
for all denominations; and for this either 
some entirely new machinery is neces 
sary, Or much greater alteration in the 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions than, as we 
fear, the country will be prepared for, till 
it has taken steps in our favour on far 
more important subjects. 

Meau time, we again urge upon Dis- 
senters the importance of adhering to 
the best system which can, without legis- 
lative assistance of a much wider charac- 
ter than they are likely to get, be devised 
for them—a system in its basis superior 
to that of the Establishment, and which 
gives every moral and almost all material 
legal evidence and certainty to the facts 
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recorded. And we would take this op- 
portunity, which we shall on all occa- 
sions repeat, of urging the atteution of 
the Deputies, and of all Dissenters, to- 
wards the greater questions which press 
upon them, and which, if favourably de- 
cided, would bring with them necessarily 
relief in all these more trifling particu- 
lars. ‘To build up at this time of day 
some new system of expedients, founded 
on the present machinery of exclusion 
and irregularity, seems to us, we con- 
fess, to be to despair of the cause of 
reason and freedom more than we are 
warranted in doing. Let the Deputies 
direct half as much attention to enlight- 
ening the public mind on their great 
questions,—to pressing on the Legislature 
the absurdities and anomalies of their 
position,—and to rousing the old spirit of 
liberty and manly zeal which auimated 
their fathers,—as they have for thirty 
years confined to the trivial vexatious 
which are mere incidents and badges of the 
system which oppresses them, and our 
firm conviction is, that we should not 
have to waste our time in discussing any 
such topics as many of those which now 
occupy our attention. 





Competency of Witnesses not Believers 
in Christianity. 
House or Commons, November 29. 


Mr. HuME presented a petition from a 
Mr. Robert Taylor, of Carey Street, Clerk, 
who stated that he was canonically or- 
dained a clergyman of the Established 
Church—that after laborious investiga- 
tion and philosophical research he could 
not admit the Christian faith — that 
he had discovered that he could not on 
that account give evidence in any court 
—that he is a believer in a future state— 
that a short time ago a shopman of Mr. 
Carlile was robbed of a watch, but was 
unable to prosecute in consequence of his 
adherence to the doctrines of Deism— 
and therefore praying that persons profes- 
sing Deistical principles might be sworn 
in Courts of Justice in the same way as 
persons professing Christianity, Judaism 
or Mahometanism. 

Serjeant ONsLow violently opposed the 
petition on the ground that the profession 
of a Deist was too vague—that no form 
of oath would bind him—and that he held 
in mockery every thing which could give 
a sound reliance on his veracity. 

Mr. HARRISON BATLEY (a young Chan- 
cery barrister) thought it was disgraceful 
to entertain such a scandalous petition. 

Sir EDWARD CARRINGTON expressed his 


horror at it. ; 
Mr, PEEL (with his usual judgment 


and moderation) confined their attention 
to the question before them, which was 
simply whether a petition should be re- 
ceived, not what should be done upon it. 

Mr. W. SMITH complimented Mr, Peel 
on his prudence and moderation. Mr. 
Batley was a young member, and, when 
he was more experienced in the House, 
would learn to treat such subjects with 
more temper. Gentlemen seemed to make 
no distinction between a Deist and an 
Atheist. An Atheist might perhaps be 
incapable of giving to his testimony the 
sanction of an oath, but a Deist might 
assuredly do so. In his opinion, the 
State, and the interests of all who were 
connected with the State, would be in 
infinitely greater danger from the oaths 
of those who did not believe the Chris- 
tian religion, but concealed that disbe- 
lief, than from the oaths of those who 
openly avowed their opiuions. 

Mr. HuME observed, that the petition 
itself was a complete answer to the 
learned Serjeant. He would ask, what 
was a Jew, but a Deist? According to 
the honourable gentleman, (Mr. Bat- 
ley’s) principle, a Jew ought not to be 
allowed to be sworn. The argument of 
the honourable gentleman, therefore, was 
directed against the. existing statutes. 
As to Sir E. Carrington, it really ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Hume) to be very 
strange, that an individual who had 
for such a length of time, in Ceylon, 
been administering oaths to men who 
did not believe in the Christian Reve- 
lation, should feel any difficulty on the 
subject in this country. It only shewed 
that men might live long without gain- 
ing experience. For his own part, he 
could see no reason why a Jew, a Turk, 
or the professor of any other religion 
different from our own, provided that 
his difference was a conscientious one, 
should not be considered as credible as 
any other person; and he should be 
happy to see that liberal policy pursued, 
by which such au individual should be 
placed on the same footing as any other. 
He moved that the petition should lie on 
the table. The motion was agreed to. 





We think it of importance (recording, 
as we intend to do, all matters affecting 
religious opinion) to give the above short 
reportof the debate on the subjectof a peti- 
tion of an individual sufficiently notorious 
as achampion of Deism, who nevertheless 
styles himself ‘the reverend.” The point 
agitated is an important one, and it bears 
On Other questions of still more conse- 
quence. However small may be our 
sympathy with the immediate parties, 
there are vo questions of this sort which 
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do not more or less affect the great and 
leading principles in which all are inte- 
rested. 


The objections taken every day in our 
Courts of Law to the competency of wit- 
nesses, instead of going to the Jury as 
observations on their credibility, give rise 
to a number of practical anomalies and 
absurdities ;—as, for instance, when the 
story of an artless child, (the most con- 
vincing of all testimouvy, perhaps,) is 
excluded by Mr. Justice Parke because, 
ou his private examination, he doubts her 
theological proficiency. 

We cannot believe that, if the question 
comes solemnly to be argued, it will or 
can ever be decided that a Deist, avowing 
his belief in a retributive Providence, is 
an incompetent witness in point of law. 
it does not clearly appear how the facts 
stood, or how the objection was taken, 
in the case mentioned in the petition, of 
Carlile’s shopman. We shall quote the 
summary of the law on this head of reli- 
gious incompetency which stands in Mr. 
Phillipps’s book on the Law of Evidence, 
and add a few observations on the pro- 
positions on which we suppose the oppo- 
sition to the reception of this testimony 
was made. 

The decision in ‘‘ Omychund v. Bar- 
ker,” which settled that any foreign infi- 
del avowing his belief in a retributive 
Providence is competent to give evidence, 
we always considered of great importance, 
conceiving that it settled the principle on 


-a broad basis which would include all 


persons similarly circumstanced. If belief 
in Christianity was to be the test, we 
should come round to the old question, 
which lawyers with equally kindly dispo- 
sitions to those of Lord Eldon would put, 
viz., ‘* What is Christianity?” And a 
Unitarian or any other Dissenter might 
be told by him, “ Christianity is our 
Christianity, not yours.” 

But we also considered the decision of 
** Omychund aud Barker” (Supposing it 
to be what common sense seems to shew 
it was meant to be) as of great collate. 
ral importance, inasmuch as it appear- 
ed to sap the very foundation of the 
doctrine on which the prosecution of 
Unbelievers rests at common law. There 
is no other foundation for this jurisdiction 
than a few cases (decided when no doubt 
Lord Coke's opinion mentioned below 
would have beenconsidered law) in which 
it was held, that impugning Revelation 
was an offence, because it was a dissolu- 
fion of society, inasmuch as it destroyed 
the foundation on which oaths rested 
Jewish oaths, Mahometan oaths Hindoo 
oaths, Otaheite oaths—in fact, all infidel 


at least all foreign } - 
( t all foreign infidel) oaths, have, 


however, since been decided to be equally 
available; and what then becomes of 
the common-law doctrive which governs 
the old cases of prosecution, that are 
still quoted as the authorities, and the 
only authorities, for these prosecutions, 
though the substratum has been solemnly 
removed? , 

We proceed with Mr. Phillipps.— Athe-. 
ists, aud such infidels as profess not any 
religion that can bind their consciences 
to speak the truth, are excluded from 
being witnesses. Lord Coke, indeed, says 
generally, that an infidel cannot bea 
witness, in which denomination he in- 
tended to comprise Jews as well as Hea- 
thens; and Mr.Serjeant Hawkins thought 
it a sufficient objection to the competency 
of 2 witness, that he believed neither the 
Old nor New ‘Testament. Lord Hale, 
however, was of a different opinion, and 
strongly points out the unreasonableness 
of excluding indiscriminately all Heathens 
from giving evidence, as well as the in- 
consistency of compelling them to swear 
in a form which they may possibly not 
consider binding. ‘ It were a very hard 
case,’ he says, ‘ if a murder, committed 
here in presence of a Turk or Jew, should 
be dispunishable, because such an oath 
should not be taken which the witness 
holds binding, and cannot swear other- 
wise, and possibly might think himself 
under no obligation if sworn according 
to the usual style of the courts of En- 
gland.’ All doubts upon this subject, 
however, are now removed. In the case 
of Omychund and Barker (which came 
before Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, as- 
sisted by Lee, C.J., Willes, C.J., and 
Parker, C.B.) it was solemnly decided, 
that the depositions of witnesses profess- 
ing the Gentoo religion, who had been 
sworn according to the ceremonies of 
their religion under a commission in 
Chancery, ought to be admitted in evi- 
deuce. And it may now be considered 
as an established rule, that infidels of 
avy other country, who believe in God, 
the avenger of falsehood, ought to be 
received here as witnesses ; but infidels 
who believe not that there is a God or 4 
future state of rewards and punishments, 
cannot be admitted in any case. It fol- 
lows that, for the purpose of trying the 
competency of a witness, the proper ques- 
tion is, not as to his particular opinions, 
as whether he believes in Jesus Christ, 
but whether he believes in the existence 
of God and a future state. In a case 
before Mr. J. Buller, where a witness, 
who had been sworn on the Gospels, 
was asked whether he believed in the 
Gospels on which he had been sworn? 
the question was objected to, and is 
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said to have been overruled by the 
Court.’ Mr. Phillipps thinks this was 
because the question was.asked too late ; 
that if he had not believed in the Gos- 
pels, he would not ‘* have been effectu- 
ally sworn on them;” for ‘“ that the 
evidence would be given without any 
religious sanctign ;” that ‘if the law 
requires an oath, and the witness be- 
lieve not in any form of religion, the con- 
sequence must necessarily be, that he 
cannot be sworn.” 

Now here, with deference to Mr. Phil- 
lipps, we cannot see the sense of this rea- 
soning, or that it in any way follows up 
the decision of Lord Hale, or the Judges 
in Omychund and Barker. According 
to this, a witness is a good witness if he 
denies Christianity, and takes an absur- 
dity, perhaps an immoral and profligate 
system of idolatry, instead of it ; but he 
is a bad witness if he is a man who has 
the misfortune to reject Christianity, and 
therefore (for wemay put it so) to reject all 
pretended revelations, which his inquiries 
must have shewn him, stand on far less 
evidence than the one he has found himself 
calledon to reject. Infidelity, plus idolatry, 
superstition and immorality, is good; minus 
those qualities, it is bad. Was ever such 
an absurdity heard of? And whence 
arises the objection, merely technical as 
it is? Only from the witness having a 
book placed in his hands, (to which, by 
the bye, the words of no oath allude, and 
which the Quaker never has given him, ) 
in which he does not believe. Because 
he does not believe in that book, Mr. 
Phillipps says he has ‘no religious 
sanction’’; and yet he has just before 
told us that the only proper question is, 
‘* Whether he believes in the existence of 
God anda future state.’’ Is not this the 
sanction required? Is it not this which 
makes the oath binding; and if this prin- 
ciple be rejected, why do you swear an 
Indian by his trumpery; another by hold- 
ing up his hand, and another by covering 
his head? If you avoid the anomaly of 
giving a Heathen a book in which he does 
not believe, and swear him in a form 
which he chooses to say he considers 
binding, (for which you take his word, 
be it observed, as we believe was held in 
the Queen’s case,) why, in the name of 
common sense, is not the English Un- 
believer to be allowed the same privilege 
as an Indian savage, of stating what does 
constitute his religious sanction, and of 
being sworn in that way?_ And if the 
book be considered an objection, (and 
probably the objection would not come 
from the witness, who would be indiffer- 
ent about it,) let it not be offered. What 
jumble exists in Mr. Phillipps’ mind be- 


tween the ‘‘ form of a religion’’ and 
the form of an oath we do not exactly see. 
We cannot doubt for a moment that if 
a Heathen came, who said that he was 
a believer in God, and in a future state 
of rewards and punishments, but that in 
his country he knew of neither any spe~ 
cific ‘‘ form of religion,” uer even form 
of oath, any man of common sense would 
reject him as incompetent on that account. 

** Whatever be the form,”’ concludes 
Mr. Phillipps, ‘‘ the meaning of the oath 
is the same. It is calling on God to wit- 
ness what we say, and invoking his ven- 
geance if what we say is false.’’ To be 
sure it is; and if the decision in ‘‘ Omy- 
chund e. Barker,’’ amounts to any thing, 
it is, that the law looks to the substance ; 
to the religion, not to the form of it, or 
of the oath either. If, however, there 
be any weight in the technical objection 
which Mr. Phillipps puts forward in one 
sentence, and seems to retreat from in 
another, that some form is necessary, 
it would seem that the petitioner and his 
followers (who, by the bye, are not 
bound to answer any other questions 
than the general one mentioned by Mr. 
Phillipps) have in any case an obvious 
shift for relieving the law of its difficulty. 
Some more substantial form would cer- 
tainly be more likely to succeed than the 
ridiculous scheme of this gentleman for 
swearing on his book of nature, i.e. upon 
a metaphor ; but it would seem that they 
have only to agree on some form, (the 
law quarrels not with its absurdity,) 
which they may state to be ¢heirs, and 
then they become qualified to come at 
that substance, which the law professes 
to have alone in view, but which it bids 
fair to miss under a cloud of subtleties. 

At all events, the debate is worthy of 
note, as a specimen of the vague state of 
shallow declamation usually resorted to 
ou these subjects even by lawyers. (We 
wonder at Sergeant Onslow, though we 
do not see occasion to wonder at what 
falls from Mr. Harrison Batley.) This 
cannot be more strikingly evinced than 
in such a case as the present, where the 
very proposition which is treated as too 
gross to be reccived even iv the form of 
a petition, at this moment forms part of 
the established common law of the land, 
in a much stronger form, aud one which 
we should suppose more revolting to 
these gentlemen and their Dissenting 
supporter in the Times. One would 
think, by the arguments used on these 
occasions, that it was considered good 
service to the community to increase the 
chances of evading justice by throwing 
impediments in the way of the reception 
of evidence. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tur Conductors of the New Series of the Monthly Repository are much gratified 
in being able to acknowledge, at this early period of their labours, the receipt of 
valuable communications from eminent individuals whose writings gave interest and 
importance to the former Series. It is their wish to secure pagel sane literary 
frieudship of all such 1epat% we ~ _— effectual promotion of the great objects 
»qually contemplated in both publications. ; 
powd aneus tae been transmitted to them on the subject of Baptism, and they 
are threatened with many more. In order to save their Correspondents unnecessary 
trouble, the Conductors deem it right to state at once, generally, that their own 
must be considered as so far an original work, that they cannot take up controver- 
sies commenced in the former Series, and carry them on from the point where it 
left them. On the Baptismal Controversy, so far as respects: the matters in dispute 
between the several combatants, they will pronounce no opinion ; but they must be 
allowed to say that, in their judgment, some time should be allowed to allay the 
augry feelings it has excited, before the parties again enter the arena. The lan- 
guage employed by one of their Correspondents confirms them In this view of the 
case. He ought to be aware that epithets of contempt applied to an opponent, will 
produce far other effects than the removal of his alleged errors. ‘The Conductors 
will not shrink from the promise held out in their Prospectus, of which they are 
studiously reminded for an obvious purpose, to open their pages to the free discus- 
sion of controverted topics that properly fall within their province. They must, 
however, be allowed to exercise their own discretion as to the time when those 
discussions shall be introduced, the extent to which they shall proceed, and, they 
will add, the spirit and the language in which they shall be prosecuted.—The prin- 
ciple on which the Conductors decline embarking in the Baptismal Controversy, 
will equally apply to the paper of J. L. just received. | 

The Conductors are pleased with the general remarks of Christianus; they ob- 
ject, however, to his personal allusion to the respectable writer whom he names, 
which they think it were better to avoid. The concluding censures would be rather 
ungracious in the First Number of the New Series. . 

Dr. J. Pye Smith’s note arrived too late for insertion. Though his communica- 
tion belongs properly to the Old Series, the Conductors will, from personal respect, 
afford him the opportunity he solicits for explanation. : 

The Conductors have it in contemplation to enter into the subject of the Catholic 
Declarations much more fully than has been done by a respected Correspondent. 

The writer from Crewkerne is referred to the pamphlet, and the subsequent 
explanatory papers of the learned author of the hypothesis to which he alludes, 
where, the Conductors conceive, he will obtain the information he seeks. 

Articles intended for the Review department, the writers of which are unknown 
to the Conductors, are inadmissible. 

The Conductors, after mature deliberation, have come to the resolution so wisely, 
they think, adopted by Mr. Matty, not to invite communications which they are not 


at liberty to reject without assigning a reason. Nor can they undertake to return 
communications which they may decline to insert. 


The pressure of important matter has induced the Conductors to add half a sheet 
. the present Number, ‘They regret, however, that notwithstanding this enlargement 
del assigued limits, many articles intended for insertion have been unavoidably 
, 1 hey ee to secure for their next Number a report of the proceedings of the 
— — meeting of the Deputies, when a proposition was brought forward to 
r stg ay assistance to the London University. [t is their intention to record in 
— ~ _ * this body whenever any subject of interest is discussed. They 
-~ - apie yn : ant a so will be pleased to know what passes in this So- 

‘ty 5 at Considerable benefit: wi naliee aos ici 
to its proceedings. ul be derived from giving greater publicity 
hn the Co ig Cetera Comesondence department should si 
BeAr ty Bisa ‘tors by the first day of the : i ituar 
aud Intelligence by the fifteenth. y € month; and all articles of Obituary 
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